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HORACE F. BROWN, M.E. 


A few weeks ago we met Mr. Brown _ ity of organization, and that his head 
at our office, and noticing his fine qual- measured twenty-four and one half 
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inches, we invited him to go before our 
Institute class, then in session, and give 
the students an opportunity to study 
his remarkable organization. When we 
learned that he had been examined 
more than twenty years ago, we asked 
him for a photograph and a copy for 
publication of the estimate we made of 
him at thirty-two years of age. His in- 
teresting biography shows a striking 
correspondence with our description of 
him as a young man and a stranger. 
His head measured twenty-four inches 
in 1874. It now measures twenty-four 
and one-half inches in circumference, 
fifteen and a quarter from ear to ear; he 
weighs onehundred andseventy pounds, 
chest thirty-eight, hair brown, eyes 
blue, complexion fair, health good. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF 
HORACE FOWLER BROWN, 


Given June 23, 1874, when 34 years of age, 
by Nelson Sizer. 


You are known as a broad and strong 
thinker. You reason from first prin- 
ciples, and like to take hold of subjects 
that have backbone in them. 

You have a great sense of wit, an ap- 
preciation of the droll and ridiculous. 
You would laugh if you were on your 
death-bed and knew it, if you saw some- 
thing that was witty or ridiculous. 
When you are in church and something 
occurs that has no business to happen 
in such a place, you have to laugh. You 
may feel ashamed of yourself, but still 
you cannot help it, and sometimes you 
think that you are such a trifler that 
you are not deserving of respect. 
Though you do not want to trifle with 
serious things, you are not very devout. 

You have the talent for invention, 
and your large Benevolence gives you 
a desire to produce that which will mit- 
igate toil and danger to the worker. 
You might be an architect, or a manager 
of machinery, or a banker. If I could 
wave my hand and give you by that 
shadow the education that it required, 
I would make you a thorough lawyer— 
not a pettifogger, but I would give you 
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the legal profession in its best phases. 
You have a judicial mind and ability to 
think. Some people cannot sit squarely 
and judge both sides. You could sit on 
a question as a skillful rider sits on a 
horse, for one side and for the other and 
decide both halves of the subject prop- 
erly. 

You have imitation enough to make 
you dramatic and you have a natural 
tendency to be agreeable and smooth 
and pliable. You know how to coax 
people, how to select language that will 
soften and mellow and lead people to 
feel right. You are quite a hand to 
allay strifes and broils between friends; 
you use yourself as solder to hold them 
together. We do not mean that you 
cannot quarrel, but you have a wonder- 
ful power of making quarrels die down, 
especially when you are not particularly 
involved in them. You are an excel- 
lent go-between to bring men to the 
proper standard and position, to make 
each man do something towards the 
common peace. 

Your Cautiousness makes you mind- 
ful of danger. Your Conscience gives 
you integrity. Your Hope is not ex- 
travagant. You have the blues some- 
times as most people are apt to, but if 
your health is pretty good, you will 
generally be able to philosophize your- 
self out of it; but you do not magnify 
future prospects; you incline to reason 
it all out, and if logic can compass it, 


you expect to get it, just as when mathe- 


matics are engaged to verify one’s law- 
ful behests. 

You have large Alimentiveness and 
enjoy the good things of the table. 
Youhave nonetoo much Combativeness. 
Your anger is manifested through De- 
structiveness not so much through 
Combativeness. Yours is not a barking 
anger; when it really gets set it can 
bite, but does not exert its strength in 
noise. You bring up the rear pretty 


well, and if you were in a gang of rough 
men, and there looked to be a storm 
brewing among them, you would not 
seem to nodtice it, but when they got 
nearly ready to fight, you would say 
“ Look 


to a couple of the leaders:— 
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here boys, you are friends of mine, 
both of you;”—and you would take 
those leaders and make them feel that, 
for your sake, it was not best to con- 
tinue the quarrel, and if you could quell 
the leaders, the rank and file would 
very soon scold out what they had of 
anger and that would end it. But you 
generally so manage a difficulty, that 
when the fight really comes, you can be 
on the right side and not waste any 
strength in noise, and not have com- 
mitted yourself rashly and falsely. 

You can divert your mind from one 
pursuit to another quite readily, but 
you naturally belong to those pursuits 
that require a good deal of thinking. 
You have more versatility of feeling 
than of thought. It is natural for you 
to finish what you begin mentally, but 
you cannot afford to wait; you want to 
do at once that which is to be done, or 
else drop it for the time being. Plod- 
ding and waiting do not belong to your 
nature. Hence, you never could drive 
a coach, if it was ever so honorable, or 
remunerative. The idea of driving up 
to a house and letting the lady chat for 
half an hour anc not know when you 
were going to start again would not 
suit you. 

There are some men that like seden- 
tary situations and there are some who 
do not, and if these men could be 
changed into hens, one would want to 
do all the setting and the other all the 
scratching for the chickens when they 
came off, you would be likely to let the 
eggs get cold once or twice during the 
process. 

You are warm-hearted, generous, 
and friendly, loving and ardent, but 
your power lies in your intellect and in 
your inventive ingenuity and imitation. 
You could be a good dramatic writer. 
There is a world of poetry and philoso- 
phy in you, a good deal of financial 
power, and more than a common share 
of talent, even for a twenty-four-inch 
head. : 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Horace Fowler Brown was born in 
Hillsdale County, Michigan, July 16, 
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1840. On his mother’s side he is closely 
related to O. S. and L. N. Fowler, and 
Mrs. Charlotte F. Wells. 

His early education was obtained in 
the common schools of Michigan, which 
at that early date, although somewhat. 
primitive, were above the average of 
schools in a new country. 

At a very early age he developed a 
faculty of “ making things ” and at the 
age of fourteen, supplied the schools 
where he attended with pulleys, levers, 
and other apparatus needed to illustrate 
the problems in the text books then in 
use, and the neighborhood with ‘paring 
machines and articles of household 
use. 

As a boy he was noted for a propen- 
sity to climb, walk on exceedingly high 
stilts, and for general and special mis- 
chief, both in and out of school. 

Owing to defective eyesight, much of 
his early education was acquired by 
listening to the recitations: an exercise 
which tended to develop memory and 
a faculty for grasping the principle and 
essential feature of problems, without 
burdening the mind with a mass of de- 
tails. 

At an early age he showed a fondness 
for dramatic exercises, taking great de- 
light in getting up and assisting in 
school exhibitions, joining in school boy 
debates, etc., and about the age of four- 
teen commenced to write dialogues and 
declamations for school exercises, and 
became quite noted among his school- 
mates for his skill in that direction, and 
also developed a faculty of writing 
verses, many of his productions being 
kept as souvenirs to this day, by his 
old schoolmates. 

At sixteen he began to invent me- 
chanical appliances for saving labor, 
and was roundly scolded by his father 
for being lazy and desirous of getting 
out of hard work by making machinery 
to do it for him. 

At the age of nineteen his school days 
were brought to an abrupt close, as at 
that time he joined the immense throng 
that went to Pike’s Peak, one of the 
most noted mining crazes of modern 
times. During the same season he went 
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on from Pike’s Peak, now Colorado, 
to California. Since that time his life 
has been largely spent in the far West, 
a good deal of the time on the frontier 
among the rougher element of society, 
and for the most part his business has 
been in connection with some form of 
the mining industry. 

In the development and working of 
mines he was a close student of geolog- 
ical formations, mastering the details 
of the mining business both by the 
study of the theory of ore deposits, and 
by actual observation. 

In a country where modern engineer- 
ing appliances were practically un- 
known, he developed a faculty for devis- 
ing ways and means for carrying out 
engineering problems, and was always 
resourceful under the most discourag- 
ing circumstances. 

His natural mechanical bent of mind 
took him more in the department of 
mechanical appliances for carrying out 
metallurgical processes, than to the 
actual extraction of the ore from the 
mines. 

Having large Causality, he studied 
the principles involved in the different 
processes of ore reduction, and having 
mastered these, has naturally set to work 
to devise mechanical means for carrying 
out the details of manipulation inci- 
dent to the various steps in ore reduc- 
tion. 

While some of the mechanical de- 
vices perfected by him show marked 
inventive talent, they are chiefly in the 
line of a practical application of well 
known principles of mechanism to the 
special needs of the various metallurgi- 
cal problems met with in daily practice, 
and all show a very thorough knowledge 
of metallurgical work in its broadest 
sense. 

The following brief resume of the 
principal inventions made by Mr. 
Brown, will give a fair idea of his bent 
of mind in that direction. 

At the age of sixteen, while watching 
some tinners soldering long seams on a 
roof, he was struck with the great appa- 
rent loss of time in picking up minute 
drops of solder and in keeping the 
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soldering-copper hot. He devised a hol- 
low soldering iron, or copper, that was 
intended to hold an amount of molten 
solder sufficient to join long seams be- 
fore the copper became cool. The de- 
vice was a success mechanically, and 
was evidence of great ingenuity on the 
part of the inventor, but owing to the 
lack of practical experience, he did not 
know that the chemical action of the 
solder, copper, and acid used, rapidly 
destroyed the copper, requiring a new 
surface at frequent intervals, which was 
accomplished by filing off the surface. 
Commercially, the hollow soldering-iron 
was a failure, the invention not being 
based on a correct knowledge of the 
principles involved. 

While crossing the Plains in 1859, 
he fell in with some men from a rail- 
road town and learned from them that 
a fortune awaited whoever could invent 
a car coupling that would obviate the 
necessity of brakemen going between 
the cars. Acting on the hint he in- 
vented an automatic coupling, and on 
arriving in California made a model 
coupler that seemed to be perfect. Re- 
membering the failure of his soldering 
iron, from lack of practical informa- 
tion, he determined to investigate the 
requirements of car couplers before in- 
curring any expense, and for this pur- 
pose walked twenty-eight miles with 
the model under his arm, to inspect the 
cars on the only railroad in the State. 

He found a freight train standing on 
a sharp curve, presenting the most try- 
ing conditions possible for an automatic 
coupler. A few moments inspection 
convinced him that there was no practi- 
cal value in his device, and hunting up a 
coupling pin, he smashed his model, and 
walked home, a sadder and wiser man. 

On one occasion he visited a coal 
mine and saw the miners lying on 
their sides to undercut the coal, pre- 
paratory to breaking it down. As they 
came out of the mine he remarked that 
he could do that part of the work by 
machinery. This interested the owner 
and resulted in the development of a 
mechanical coal cutter. 

So perfect was the device that it ceuld 
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be used for driving entries, turning 
rooms, and undercutting the face, which 
was often accomplished at the rate of 
one square yard per minute. Being a 
pioneer in the business and working 
among a class that are naturally antago- 
nistic to improvements, his experience 
was not of the pleasantest, but was a 
repetition of what usually befalls those 
who take a step in advance of the day 
in which they live. 

During the time he was developing 
his coal-cutter in the mines of Penn- 
sylvania, he devised and put in opera- 
tion a complete system of underground 
coal haulage by means of wire cables 
operated from a central plant on the 
outside. Both the “Coal Cutter and 
the Coal Haulage ” systems, were illus- 
trated in the Pennsylvania Official Re- 
ports of 1875-76. 

In connection with the development 
ot jis coil-cutter, he devised an air com- 
pressor for furnishing the necessary 
power to operate it. The distinctive 
feature of this compressor was a hollow 
piston, forming a “ piston inlet ” for ad- 
mitting the air. This feature, although 
apparently very successful, was severely 
criticised by the engineers of that day 
as wrong in principle, but to-day the 
“piston inlet ” is the distinctive feat- 
ure employed by the largest manu- 
facturers of compressors in the world. 

In 1870 he devised an automatic 
safety clutch for elevator cages. Fail- 
ing to interest any manufacturers in 
the device, it remained in his portfolio 
for eight vears, when he exhibited it to 
a mining machinery firm in Chicago. 
They at once adopted it, and it soon be- 
came the universal standard safety de- 
vice, but was never patented. 

Mr. Brown’s later inventions all per- 
tain to metallurgical processes, or 
rather to means for carrying on such 
processes with economy. 

Among the most prominent of these 
devices are the following: Mechanically 
stirred roasting furnaces, mechanical 
cooling and conveying hearths, form- 
ing complete automatic milling pro- 
cesses, automatic pulp distributor, me- 
chanical fume condensors, ete. 
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The importance of the above devives 
to metallurgical work will be appreci- 
ated when it is understood that at the 
works of the Cons. Kansas City 8. & R. 
Co., the labor of two men places the 
same amount of ore in the same place 
and condition as the labor of thirty-two 
men using hand stirred furnaces, at a 
cost of sixty-one cents per ton for the 
Brown Mechanical Roasters, as against 
$3.75 per ton by the methods in use 
prior to the adoption of Brown’s system. 

The mechanical cooling and convey- 
ing hearth is operated in connection 
with the roaster, and requires no atten- 
tion whatever, reducing the total cost 
of desulphurizing, cooling, and convey- 
ing ores for chlorination, and kindred 
processes, as low as thirty-five cents per 
ton, as against $3.00 to $3.50 per ton 
by hand labor. 

The pulp distributor is also part of 
the automatic milling process, and is 
used for automatically distributing the 
ore into leaching vats or tanks. 

By the method of charging from 
barrows or cars as heretofore in use, it 
has been impossible to get a uniform 
density in the charge, and as a result 
the percolation of the solvent solutions 
was not uniform, as “ sluiceways ” were 
formed in the looser places, and as a 
result very heavy losses frequently oc- 
curred. 

The “Brown Automatic Pulp Dis- 
tributor ” overcomes all these troubles, 
and shortens the average time required 
for proper leaching over thirty per 
cent., and reduces losses to a minimum 
by gaining a perfectly uniform percola- 
tion. 

The “Brown Condenser,” for con- 
densing metallic fumes from lead smelt- 
ing, now in use at Omaha, Neb., results 
in a saving from the volatile gases of 
over $75,000 yearly. This amount has 
been entirely lost all the years that the 
works have been in operation, besides 
allowing over one hundred tons of lead 
per month to be disseminated through 
the air to the detriment of the health 
of a populous city. 

As specimens of Mr. Brown’s poetic 
talent we copy the following: 
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Poor heart! all crushed and bleeding, 
Cease thou thy anguished pleading. 
The cruel shaft hath struck its mark. 
Cease thou thy sad repining; 
Is there no silver lining 
To the clouds that lower so dark? 


And is there yet no token 
In the words that God hath spoken 
That bids thy heart to cease its weep- 
ing? 
And canst thou yet not borrow 
Sweet surcease from thy sorrow 
For thy love who now lies sleeping? 


His heart it was that claimed thee, 
His faltering tongue that named thee 
With life’s last feeble, flickering 
breath. 
Thy love it was that thrilled him, 
When the cruel blow had killed him, 
Thy memory sweet that soft’ned death. 


GOD'S 


Niagara’s thundering echoes rang 

A joyous anthem to the morn; 
As flag on flag was run aloft 

The pealing echoes rose and sang, 
In paeans loud, in cadence soft, 

To greet the day, just newly born. 


From every window, every staff, 
The radiant, gleaming streamers flew; 
Each vied with each to catch the breeze, 
Each seemed the rising spray to quaff; 
The sunbeams stole among the trees, 
And brighter every pennant grew. 


Down where the thundering waters fell 
The soft mist rose, so gray and white, 
Like “spirits of the vasty deep;” 
Now morning sunbeams weave their 
spell, . 





His hand was ever épen, 
His kind words ever spoken, 
His heart e’er gave an answering call. 
The poor to him were brothers, 
He shared the woes of others, 
And lent a hand to save their fall. 


Go, thou, among the lowly, 
Be thine the mission holy 
From weeping eyes to dry the tear. 
List thou the voices calling 
Where sorrow’s hand is falling, 
Be thine the bruised heart to cheer. 


Like incense sweet of flowers, 
Like the breeze among the bowers 

When Spring first breaks her icy chain; 
Like the light when day is breaking, 
Like the songs of nature waking, 

Sweet peace shall fill thy heart again. 


Horace F. Brown. 


FLAGS. 


And roused from outtheir night-long sleep 
Rose myriad rainbows, clear and bright. 


A maiden watched the rising mist, 
And high above the muffled roar 
We heard her merry, ringing shout, 
When first the morning sunbeams 
kissed 
The rising spray, “ God’s flags are out, 
They span the stream from shore to 
shore.” 


In awe we stood and viewed the scene, 
“God’s flags” bedecked the waterfall. 
How true the word, how grand the 
thought! 
For, mingling with the waters green, 
And with the rising spray inwrought, 
“God’s flags” were brightest of them 
all. 
Horace F. Brown. 


RICHER POOR. 


Tf I could coin her golden hair, 

Or pawn her bright lips’ rubies rare, 
Or sell one priceless smile, 

I'd like to take her to the play 

And after that at some cafe 
A supper served in style. 


If I’d the diamond that lies 
Embedded in her laughing eyes, 
I'd have it set with care; 


And then I'd place the yellow band 
Upon her dainty little hand 
And leave it shining there. 


If I were rich—but then, you know, 
Perhaps she wouldn’t love me so, 
I’m not so very sure; 
But if this wealth should mean to part, 
To lose the love of her dear heart, 
I think I’m richer poor. 
—Pearson’s Weekly. 
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HOW CHRISTMAS DAY FOUND LITTLE ANGELO BRITTANO, 


It was the night before Christmas, 
and a little voice that had cried, “ Pa- 
per, sir! paper, sir! ” all day, had piped 
for its last sale, and was smothered into 
silence. 

The wind had been blowing furious- 
ly during the past twenty-four hours, 
and the snow that lay in inches on the 
ground made everything beautiful to 
behold, especially as the freshness of the 
down-drifting flakes added to its pict- 
uresqueness. 

People were hurrying to and fro, all 
carrying parcels for Christmas. stock- 
ings and trees. 

The stores in Sixth Avenue and 
Broadway were one mass of brilliancy, 
for tempting presents in all shapes and 
forms lay before the anxious purchas- 
ers. Never before was fairyland so 
realistically pictured in the city of New 
York. 

Santa Claus had been busy filling his 
bag with toys for his night’s journey, 
and was about to start forth, when a 
curious incident occurred at Hoboken 
Ferry. It was about five o’clock when 
the Christopher Street ferryboat had just 
landed its passengers, one of whom was 
a gentleman of strong build, vital tem- 
perament, middle aged, and had a kind 
and thoughtful countenance. The rush 
for the trains was great for a few min- 
utes, and in order to avoid the crowd 
somewhat, Mr. Armstrong made a slight 
detour and caught his foot upon a mass 
of irregular snow, which proved to be 
a little bit of humanity. Something 
within him made him pause and lift the 
little stranger in his arms. He was 
nearly dead with cold, his little veins 
stood out on his forehead, and his eyes 
had no strength left in them. 

After shaking away the snow from 
the thinly clad child, Mr. Armstrong 
carried him into the refreshment room 
and gave him a hot drink, for from the 
first he was taken with the lad’s fine 
features, delicate appearance, and his 
fine mental faculties. 

When the lad had felt the beating of 


the great man’s heart as he nestled un- 
der his big fur-lined coat, he began to 
breathe freely again. He opened his 
large eyes, and felt, he knew not how or 
why, that he was not going to die. The 
great man took his hands and rubbed 
them in his own until they were warm. 
A friend happened to be going home 
with Mr. Armstrong, and he, not being 
filled with the same fatherly instinct, 
endeavored to detract him from the 
self-imposed responsibility of picking 
up the waif. How did he know who he 
was? 

“ Now, Henry,” he said, “ you really 
are not up to your pranks again; you 
are not surely going to carry this lad 
home? Give him into the hands of the 
police and let them see where the lad 
comes from.” 

“There, laddy, take this hot drink, 
it will do you good,” said the kind, 
fatherly voice of Mr. Armstrong. “ As 
to answering your question, Joe, I have 
made up my mind not to let this little 
chap starve and die in the cold, and he 
is not strong enough to go home by 
himself. Presently I will get him to 
tell me where he lives.” 

“But you have got your house full 
already! ” persisted Joe Walters. 

“Not too full, my friend,” replied 
Mr. Armstrong, cheerily; “so long as 
God prospers me in basket and store I 
feel it my privilege to do all I can for 
His precious children. He has given me 
sevenfold happiness through my chil- 
dren, and He has evidently sent me an- 
other lamb to care for.” 

By this time the little fellow had 
awakened from his numbness, and Mr. 
Armstrong asked him, “ Where do you 
live, sonnie? ” 

“ Down Sullivan Street, a mile from 
here.” 

“Have you any one to take care of 
you?” 

" “No,” and there was a terrible 
amount of sadness in that monosyllable. 

“What! Have you no parents living, 
no relatives? ” 
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“ My father and mother is both dead, 
and | shift along the best I can. IL 
live with a good sort of fellow in an 
attic, and I sells matches and papers all 
day. The weather were rather rough 
on a chap lately, but that’s all right, it 
ain’t the thing to have things too com- 
fort like, or a fellow’ll get lazy, and 
when you have a livin to git, by 
it don’t do to be lazy.” 

“ Well, will you be willing to come 
home with me for a night’s shelter, as 
the snow is falling fast, and to-morrow 
we will have a good Christmas tree to 
amuse you, and perhaps Santa Claus 
may have something in his pocket for 
you to-night? Just a moment; I will 
send a message to your fellow-lodger, 
and tell him you are spending Christ- 
mas with me.” 

“ He’s away, sir, for a week, and no- 
body cares about me now.” 

So saying, they took the next train to 
Morristown, where, in a comfortable 
mansion, in Street, Mr. Armstrong 
was met by first one and then another of 
his children, until they reached a dozen. 
At last the baby came in the mother’s 
arms to greet the returned travellers. 

“ Well, Harry, what have you picked 
up now? How ill he looks! Bring 
him right in here.” And a mother’s 
heart ministered to his wants as only a 
mother can. She asked no more ques- 
tions, but after a warm, simple, restor- 
ing meal, she tucked him away in a 
cosey bed, and then sat down by his side 
until the little stranger went to sleep. 

Then, on rejoining her husband, he 








said, “ Have you found room for the lit-" 


tle orphan? I should like to bring him 
up and educate him as a musician if his 
story holds good, that he is an orphan 
and has no one to love him. He ought 
not to be on the streets selling papers, 
and I am greatly mistaken in the devel- 
opment of his head, features, and tem- 
perament, if he could not be educated 
into one of the best musicians of the 
day. Have you any objections to offer, 
Jeannie? ’ 

“You have my hearty sympathy, 
Harry, in what you propose. Your im- 
pressions have always been correct so 
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far in all the children you have helped, 
and in the training of our own you have 
always guided me aright. It we can 
help another of God’s children onto the 
right track, | shall be glad.” 

Ihe next day found the big-eyed, 
sensitive stranger in the midst of a 
group of healthy youngsters, all of 
whom seemed to take to him at once. 
He told them his simple story, of how 
his parents were Italians; he had been 
born on the sea on his way to New York 
six years ago. How both parents had 
died the year previous, and that he was 
alone in the world, but big Ben had 
looked after him a bit in their garret, 
but he was away for Christmas. His 
eyes filled with great tears when he 
spoke of his mother, and he choked 
down a sob. “ My father was an organ- 
grinder, and many a day I have gone 
round with him to hear his music.” 

“Tell us about your paper selling,” 
said Alice, whose eyes were suspiciously 
wet. 

“ About the papers ye’d like to know! 
*T was kinder hard at first to get ahead 
of the bigger chaps and sell out the fifth 
edition, but I got my regular customers 
and so I did not need to yell so loud 
after a bit. Yesterday the wind was 
biting and the snow blew like blazes. 
By , it was cold, and I must have 
just slipped down without knowing it, 
and the next thing I knew a kind voice 
spoke to me and dug me out from under 
my bed of snow.” 

And so he entertained them all day 
and the next and the next, telling of his 
vicissitudes and life on the streets. 

Mr. Armstrong found he was not 
mistaken in anything he had said about 
his life, and kept his resolution. After 
a thorough education he sent the lad to 
Italy for a four year’s course in music. 

On his return he made his bow to 
Parisian, Berlin, and London audi- 
ences, and a greater stir had not been 
created since the days when 
turned every one’s head. On entering 
New York, his reputation had already 
been made for him, although the critical 
audiences were dreaded by him. He 
never wearied of telling the story of his 
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rescue, and he to this day says Phrenol- 
ogy did it all. Mr. Armstrong had made 
a study of the science, and had told him 
that it had helped him to prosper in 
business in selecting the right men; it 
had helped him in training his children 
and adopting others, who were all doing 
well, and it had helped him to under- 
stand himself better in every way. 
Therefore it had raised him out of the 
streets to the brilliant position he had 
attained that day; and, further, it had 
enabled him to make the right selection 
for a life partner. Alice Armstrong was 
in a few days to be his happy bride and 
he her devoted husband. They had both 
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made a study of the other phrenologi- 
cally, and both realized they were not 
perfect mortals, only wishful to be more 
so, and thus they were to travel along 
the road together, commencing from 
Christmas Eve, their wedding day. 
They desire, therefore, to send the 
readers of the PHRENOLOGICALJOURNAL 
a right royal time-honored wish—A 
Merry Christmas and A Happy New 
Year, trusting that every one’s hap- 
piness may be increased as much as 
their’s by the true study of mankind 
through the aid of Phrenology at this 
season. 
AUNTIE J. 


PHRENOTYPES. 


FUTURE REALIZATIONS. 
In lan Maclaren’s “ Mind of the 
Master” we find many references to 


mental function that suggest some 
knowledge on the part of the writer of 
phrenological doctrine. In one place 
there is a remarkable speculation in re- 
gard to the future life and its realiza- 
tion of the hopes doomed to utter fail- 
ure in this scene of action. 
Quoting these lines, 


“ Will the future life be work, 

Where the strong and the weak this 
world’s congeries, 

Repeat in large what they practised in 
small, 

Through life 
series, 

Only the seale be changed, that’s all?” 


after life in unlimited 


he goes on to remark: “ Does not this 
conception of the future solve a very 
dark problem? The lives that have 
never arrived? Besides the man whose 
gifts have been laid out at usury and 
gained a splendid interest are others 
whose talents have been hid, not by 
their own doing, but by Providence. 
They realized their gift, they cherished 
it, they would have used it, but for 
them there was no market. Providence 
who gave them wings placed them in a 
cage. Round us on every side are 


camped hindered, still-born lives; mer- 
chants who should have been painters, 
clerks who should have been poets, 
laborers who should have been philoso- 
phers. Their talent is known to a few 
friends; they die, and the talent is 
buried in their coffin.” 

This is ethical phrenology. It is the 
observation of every careful student 
that the majority of men and women 
are out of place, that mistakes or mis- 
fortune have led to the want of proper 
settlement and the proper use of nat- 
ural endowment. The religious side, 
as portrayed by Dr. Watson, gives such 
persons hope that at some time in the 
dim future there will be a new arrange- 
ment of human affairs; that all these 
misplaced and unappreciative, more or 
less unhappy or unsuccessful people. 
will find the niches and usefulness that 
is properly their own. 

A NASAL EVOLUTION. 

Our remarks anent a certain type of 
nose, which of late has become some- 
what conspicuous in our busy metro- 
politan centres, have awakened a deal 
of interest; not only from readers of 
the JouRNAL have there come expres- 
sions of opinion, but from people of 
the literary turn, some of whom are con- 
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tributors to daily or periodical litera- 
ture. 

Our conclusions, from observations, 
seem to have found a responsive chord 


in many minds, showing that it was but 
necessary to give expression to our views 
in order to find that there were very 
many who had noticed the same thing 
or were impressed by a similar idea bear- 
ing upon featural evolution. 

The two cuts now presented may 
serve our purpose for illustrating the 
development of the particular type of 
nose that has been described. Fig. 1 


may be taken as the original from the 


characteristics of which the reader 
mentally, we think, will proceed. 

It is the type found extensively 
among women belonging to average 
society, whose education or opportuni- 
ties for mental development have been 
moderate. It is the nose belonging to 
adolescence. It is a nose belonging to 
those in a society where prevailed the 
spirit of activity and enterprise because 
of circumstances that compel activity 
and enterprise. It expresses ambi- 
tion and that desire to obtain infor- 
mation which owes much of its expres- 
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sion to the influence of Approbative- 
ness. It is, according to the older 
authors, the inquisitive nose, but we 
note the extension ‘forward from the 
plane of the face that distinguishes it 
very much from the simple inquisitive 
type. It isa larger feature. It has de- 
cidedly more strength than the other; 
for associated with the inquisitive ele- 
ment or factor is the energy and motor 
forces of a relatively strong character. 
It is an inquisitiveness, therefore, that 
is backed by deliberate intention to 
achieve and to know. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the character of 
the evolution of such a nose on the lines 
of activity just described: the force, the 
impulse, the will being impressed upon 
the growth of it. In the child of the 
owner of No. 1, influenced by such 
factors as our concentrated inborn life 
involves, will be seen the changes sig- 
nally effected, and a marked elevation 
centrally. Then in No. 2 we have the 


factors of inquisitiveness and enter- 
prise. Now associate with the outline 


of No. 2 a fullness at the bridge, a 
breadth which is expansive from the 
outer edge to the cheeks, and we have 
the nose with characteristics of force 
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and push, penetration, and persever- 
ance. The owner of such a nose will be 
distinguished by certain correspond- 
ences of head development, the coronal 
region being elevated, and the side 


decided 


head _ well 
breadth. 
A POLITICAL ASIDE. 


rounded, giving 


Now that the strife and anxiety of 
the late political campaign are passed, 
one can afford to review some of the 
circumstances relating thereto, with a 
sentiment of humor. Probably no class 
of men furnishes more attractive and 
edifying features of interest to the 
student of physiognomy than the politi- 
cians. The variety of form and color 
and constitution and expression is al- 


most illimitable. The master spirits 
high up in the intellectual scale offer 
suggestions that are very gratifying to 
the admirer of eminent capacity. From 
them we descend to the lowest grade, 
the pot-house politician, the saloon 
hanger-on, with his loud, coarse declara- 
tions of “ unfitness ” for any position 
of public service, and in all the stages 
we find material for study that is edu- 
cational. 

Everywhere we find one phase, that 
seems to be a general property, and 
that is, an easy adaptation to circum- 
stances, a kind of oily plausibility, an 
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all-things-to-all-menitiveness. The 
mature politician is of course a result- 
ant of training; mingling from early 
youth with all sorts of people, the 
street corner and thoroughfare being 





for the most part his habitat, he ob- 
tains an early experience of the great 
world of human nature. Your master 
official, your demagogue of wide con- 
trol, exhibits best, of course, this easy 
adaptation to the situation in which he 
may find himself. He knows his con- 
stituents at sight, and without any 
flourish of courtesy, and certainly with 
no exhibition of patronizing considera- 
tion, makes his “ supporter ” think that 
there.is no difference of level between 
them. Only does he impress that sup- 
porter with an increased conviction of 


the good sense of the latter in giving 
the demagogue his best service. 

The “swan of Avon” has said in a 
place, “ All the world’s a stage, and all 
the men are merely players;” and in 
the political field the fact crystallized 
in the poet’s statement is most strik- 
ingly illustrated. The parts these pub- 
lic men play are many, and signally 
apparent. 

Our illustration shows groups of this 
class of humans, in caricature, to be 
sure, yet it shows how much expression 
may vary. There has been some at- 
tempt on the part of the artist to give 
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portraits, but when the two groups of 
the same persons are compared, they 
show a remarkable physiognomical dit- 
ference. 

The idea of the artist is to exhibit two 
phases of emotion. In the first illus- 
tration we have a convention commit- 
tee, waiting on a gentleman for the 
purpose of announcing his nomination 
to an important of" The service the 
committee has to render is by no means 
agreeable and they have gone to Mr. T. 
very reluctantly. That gentleman, al- 
though of the party, had uttered opin 
ions by no means in sympathy with the 
views entertained by the great ma- 
jority of the delegates, yet he was 
selected as the only man available, or 
likely to prove a suecess at the ballot- 
box. It is very much against the grain 
of their sentiment, therefore, that they 
wait upon him. Consider the faces: 
notice the averted look in the case of 
most of them, and the constrained air 
of the spokesman. Our stout friend in 
the centre appears to have shut his 
eves to avoid, as much as possible, par- 
ticipation in the exercises. The gentle- 
man next, with the strong motive 
temperament, glances awry toward the 
candidate in angry waiting for what he 
may say. The dyspeptical associate, 
between the spokesman and our fat 
friend, wears a verv lugubrious expres- 
sion. Most evidently the errand they 
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are dispatching does not “set” well 
on his stomacn. Indeed one would 
think that all five had divided 
among them some nauseating draught. 
Lut in group number two we note a 
great change of face. It would seem 
that each of the committee had re- 
ceived a most delightful shock, and, so 
far as his mirthful capacity was con- 
cerned, enjoyed it. The response of the 
candidate must have been of a nature 
totally foreign to expectation, and has 
relieved them of a very oppressive re- 
sponsibility. The delight is mutual; 
the faces that in the first group wear 
so forbidding a look, so depressed and 
even sinister are now cheerful and 
happy. Look at the spokesman of the 
party. His surprise is witnessed in the 
gaping mouth and wide open eyes, even 
his nose participates in the exhilaration 
of faculty. It even makes an upward 
turn. His friend at the elbow, before 
so despondent, now has his head thrown 
back, and the entire face is seamed with 
lines of pleasure. Our fat associate of 
the centre shows a hearty, jolly, ex- 
pression. And the others, in propor- 
tion to their faculty, indicate gratifi- 
cation. 

We might go farther in our descrip- 
tion of these worthies, point to their 
respective relations in the business 
world; but that can be safely left, we 
think, to the reader. 


THE NATIONAL CENTENARY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The celebration of the National Cen- 


tenary of Phrenology began its series of 
meetings at the American Institute of 
Phrenology, 27 East Twenty - first 
Street, New York, on Monday, at which 
addresses were delivered by the most 
eminent phrenologists: and papers and 
letters of congratulation from England 
and various parts of America were read. 
In the afternoon the closing exercises 
of the annual session of the institute 
took place and the salutatory and vale- 
dictory addresses were given, which 
were especially rich in quality. In the 
evening a conversazione was held, when 


a large and distinguished gathering as- 
sembled. The programme was a varied 
one and consisted of music, scientific 
tableaux vivants of the races and groups 
of the mertal faculties, upon which was 
thrown the lime light: an address on 
“Phrenology and its Founders,” illus- 
trated by lantern slides, was given by 
Miss Jessie A. Fowler. Other interest- 
ing items were a blindfold phrenological 
examination and the readine of a cen- 
ténary poem (by Miss Pascal. principal 
of the Rheinlander school) by H. F. 
Prown 

On the following day (Tuesday) a 
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party was escorted over the interesting 
institutions on Blackwell’s Island in 
the morning, and in the afternoon they 
attended a reception given by Mrs. 
Charlotte Fowler Wells, at her residence 
on Eagle Rock Avenue, West Orange. 
The house was tastefully decorated: with 
flowers, trailing vines, and autumn 
leaves, and the grounds were illumin- 
ated in the evening with Japanese lan- 
terns. Addresses were made by the two 
octogenarian phrenologists, Professor 
Nelson Sizer and Mrs. C. F. Wells; also 
by Miss Jessie A. Fowler, who exhibited 
a east of Dr. Gall’s skull, which was 
presented to her father by the Anthro- 
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pological Society of Paris, in honor of 
the centenary celebrations held in Eng- 
land in March last. There were about 
fifty present. After refreshments and 
the speeches were made, a grand pano- 
rama view of the surrounding sights 
below and above were pointed out 
through the telescope by Miss Charlotte 
E. Fowler. Music on the violin and 
harp was given on the veranda before 
dark and during the evening in the 
reception room. Photographie groups 
were taken of the distinguished guests, 
whose ages ranged from eighty-five to 
four years. The day and evening were 
all that could be desired. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


By ANNA OLCorr COMMELIN. 


Sing a song of Christmas : 
Sing of joy and cheer : 
Ring the happy anthem : 
Christmas day is here. 


What if winds are blowing, 
What if in the air 

Gather fleecy snowflakes 
Falling everywhere ;— 


If, o’er all earth’s bosom, 
Soft and smooth and light, 
Winter spreads her garment, 
Bridal dress of white ? 


What if leaves have vanished, 
What if trees are bare, 
Ermine robes and jewels 
Richer are and rare ? 


If, o’er all the country, 
Iey cold the dawn, 
Sing the Christmas carol, 


Hail to Christmas morn ! 


Yes, e’en though the weather 
Cold and colder grow, 

In our homes the yule-logs 
Bright and brighter glow. 


Christmas song and story, 
Christmas feast and cheer, 
Ring the happy joy-bells, 
Day of all the year ! 





Weave the Christmas garland, 
Bind the mistletoe, 

Holly leaves and berries :— 
Lay the hemlock low. 


Day when Eastern wise men 
Sought the humble shed, 
And before the Christ-child 
Lowly bowed the head. 


Wisest men and women, 
Wisest ones are they 
Who, to little children, 
Give their hearts to-day. 


Day for fond remembrance 
When, from far and near, 
Speeds the wish and greeting : 
Christmas day is here ! 


Sweet the olden story, 

“On earth peace: good will: ” 
Words of benediction 

Linger with us still. 


Blessed words and tender 
For the Christmas-tide : 
In our hearts forever 
May their peace abide ! 


Sing a song of Christmas ! 
Sing of joy and cheer ; 
Sound the pealing anthem : 
Christmas day is here! 
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A QUARTETTE OF WRITERS. 


IAN MacLAREN, JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE, MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, THE LATE 
WILLIAM MORKIS. 


By JESSIE A. 


The Rev. Dr. Watson is a remarkable 
man in several respects. He is consti- 
tutionally vigorous, and has a predom- 





FOWLER. 


perfecting qualities joined to the ac- 
tivity of the base of the brain. 


His forehead indicates expansiveness 


Wx loa l? 4, 


THE REV, JOHN WATSON (IAN MACLAREN). 


inance of the Mental-Motive tempera- 
ment, while the Vital is not very far 
behind. He is capable of carrying 
through a process of mental thought on 
original lines, owing to his vigor, en- 
thusiasm, and full development of the 





of thought. He is no half-way man, 
and deals thoroughly with any subject 
that he undertakes. He is what we 
should call a level-headed man, and 
knows how to set others to work, while 
he is actively engaged himself. He 
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does not measure every one by the same 
tape-line, for he has large Human Nat- 
ure and capacity to understand the 
characteristics of about every one with 
whom he comes in contact. ‘his faculty 
of Human Nature gives him intuitive 
insight into men and things, and.when 
writing, adds largely to his capacity 
to portray correctly the individual 
thoughts and motives as well as char- 
acteristics of his heroes and heroines. 

He is a man of sturdy principle, of 
great perseverance, and kindliness of 
disposition; but he will not be found 
to be proud, vain, or overbearing in 
manner, or particularly dictatorial in 
expressing his views; neither is he one 
to cater so much to the fashionable 
applause of society, for he will show 
more independence of mind than in- 
clination to bend in order to receive the 
encomiums which are often bestowed 
on a public man. If the public are 
pleased with what he does and says, all 
right and good; but he is not one to 
seek emoluments and cater to notor- 
iety; he prefers to stand on his own 
basis and receive the reward that his 
work deserves without any artificial 
compliments or flattery. 

He is a versatile man, as Continuity 
is only average in development, while 
Comparison, Constructiveness, and 
Benevolence are particularly active. 
From this combination he should show 
considerable emotional character and 
be able to describe the reality of life in 
a touching and tender way. 

He has a good perceptive intellect, 
hence misses nothing in his examina- 
tion of nature or when travelling 
abroad, and makes everything, however 
trivial an incident, serve some purpose. 
His mind is so rich in the element of 
sympathy that a child passing him in 
the street looks up to him and feels in 
him a friend. He is a deferential man, 
inasmuch as he respects the classes and 
the masses who behave themselves and 
show an earnest moral character; but 


he has not so much respect for wealth 
and the position that it gives unless it 
is accompanied by intellectual endow- 
ment. 
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He possesses a distinctly magnetic 
influence, which will enable him to get 
hold of the hearts of his hearers in a 
spiritual, moral, and intellectual way. 
He should be known for breadth of 
thought, congeniality, and intellectual 
scope. His writings indicate a man of 
broad principles, honest intentions, 
clearness of intellect, and vigor of ut- 
terance. 


JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE. 


The lovers of 
Henry James, 
Cable, and Bur- 
roughs, and 
younger writers, 
such as Nelson 
Page, Richard 
Harding Davis, 
and Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, will 
no doubt be in- 
terested to read 
something con- 
cerning James 
Matthew Barrie, 
the author of 
“The Little Minister ” and “ The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story,” partly because 
he has recently been to this country, 
and partly on account of the fact that 
his reputation has preceded him. For 
those who have not had the opportunity 
of seeing him, it may be interesting for 
us to note a few particulars concerning 
his phrenology. 

Mr. Barrie is a small man, slight, 
almost to fragility, but possesses a large 
head, prominent forehead, deep, speak- 
ing eyes, an aquiline nose, rather prom- 
inent cheek-bones compared with the 
lower part of the face, and long, rather 
than broad, features. His chin . is 
square, and is distinguished by a dim- 
ple in the centre. His ears are promi- 
nent, and indicate probable longevity. 
He wears a heavy mustache, while his 
eyebrows and hair are abundant, 
though they are of such fine quality 
that they do not look so plentiful on 
that account. 

He presents the reverse picture to 
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that of Howells, the eminent writer, 
whose hair, it will be remembered, gen- 
erally covers the forehead. In Barrie 
we see the man at a glance. He has a 
fine, open countenance, a remarkable 
reach of forehead which stretches back 
to the domain of Ideality and passes 
Causality, Mirthfulness of Wit on its 
way, and extends above Comparison to 
Human Nature, and outward to Agree- 
ableness, or Suavity, as well as to Imi- 


MRS, 


tation, a degree higher up on the top 
head. All these faculties are enhanced 
by his fine tone and quality of organi- 
zation. 

This picture, in a setting which is so 
ill proportioned to such a master-piece 
of brain, gives all the indications of the 
Mental Temperament, and if we may 
be allowed to say so, presents a strangely 
pathetic contrast to the strong, ruddy 
countenance and Vital Temperament 
of Howells or the wiry Motive build of 
Rudyard Kipling. Those of our 
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readers who remember the portrait of 
Stevenson, will follow us when we say 
that he resembles him in many par- 
ticulars. He is gifted in his choice of 
language, in the expression of his ideas, 
in his exquisite sentiment, and the fine 
color of his character sketches. He has 
a well developed back head, which indi- 
cates that he is not lacking in the 
thoughts that go to mould domestic dis- 
cipline and life, that he can portray 





HUMPHRY WARD. 


scenes of social interest and enter into 
them with spirit and animation through 
his imagination, even if he has not 
vitality to expend in much social inter- 
course himself. 

He appears to be a man who would 
be likely to experience, when writing 
much of what he portrayed, and, like 
an actor, who throws his interest and 
individuality into his art, so James M. 
Barrie is one who would be likely to do 
the same in literature. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


We have been asked many times to 
pass an opinion on Mrs. Humphry 
Wards portrait. We do so now with 
the greatest of pleasure because some 
of our casual readers may not know 
what are the proportions in Mental 
Euclid that go to make up a mind 
capable of writing such a work as 
* Robert Elsmere,’ ete. In the first 
place there is more than mere doll 
beauty in her face. ‘The features are 
well chiselled. Such a face as she pos- 
sesses is lightened by a beauty that can- 
not fade except the intellect die behind 
it. The nose and upper lip unmistaka- 
bly betoken power, reserve, energy, 
and force of mind. Weakness in the 
central line always indicates a want of 
character. The eyes and chin are firm 
and resolute, yet the former are kind 
and sympathetic. The brow is well 
developed and the forehead square 
rather than high, which gives her a 
wonderfully practical insight into life, 
character, and incidents. There is a 
world of solid concentration of thought, 
immense comparative force, and logical 
ability. Her organization is compact. 
Everything in life is more or less im- 
portant to her and more rather than 
less. So that what others would pass 
by she would get out the telescope to 
look at. Her head is broad rather than 
cone-shaped across the top, hence she 
cannot exist without a philosophic code 
of morals, to bear her along the religi- 
ous avenue of her life, though she may 
not endorse all that her heroes and 
heroines are made to say; yet hers is a 
mind that has always liked to deeply 
weigh moral sentiment and always will. 
She could not be an indifferent wor- 
shipper wherever her mind drifted. 
She has remarkable power of absorp- 
tion, for her firmness, perseverance, de- 
termination of mind, energy, and con- 
scientious scruples make her so, when 
she has an object to accomplish. _ Her 
love of the young is strong and she 
would meke manv sacrifices for them. 
Her voice is melodious and sympathetic 
and enriched by the consciousness that 
what she says is true. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward, whose new 
novel, “ Sir George ‘l'ressady,” has been 
largely read, is the granddaughter of 
Dr. Arnold, of Kugby, and a niece of 
Matthew Arnold. was born in 
tiobart, ‘Tasmania, where her father, 
Mr. ‘Thomas Arnold, at one time held 
an educational appointment. As Miss 
Mary Augusta Arnold, she wrote 
many articles for Dr. Smith’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biography,” and 
aiso contributed to Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine. Some years after her marriage 
with Mr. T. Humphry Ward, formerly 
an Oxford Don and now a member of 
the staff of the Times, she pub- 
lished her first volume “ Milly and 
Olly,” a children’s story. This was fol- 
lowed by a novel, “ Miss Bretherton,” 
and a translation of Amiel’s “ Journal 
Intime.” In 1888 the “ high serious- 
ness” of her “Robert Elsmere,” 
aroused a very keen and widespread in- 
terest in Mrs. Ward’s work, and her 
later novels, “ David Grieve,” “ Mar- 
cella,” and “ Bessie Costrell,” have since 
won an enormous vogue. Mrs. Ward 
was one of the founders of University 
Hall and is secretary to the settlement. 
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THE LATE WILLIAM MORRIS. 


By the death of William Morris 
England has lost one of her brightest 
intellects, and socialism its most pict- 
uresque figure. His influence on the 
artistic production of books has been 
world-wide, but this is by no means the 
only field in which he has obtained 
signal success. He was the most ex- 
traordinary combination of poet, artist, 
and trader that ever lived. Whatever 
he touched he transformed to a thing 
of beauty. This was especially to be 
seen in the poetry he left behind him. 
A spirit of joy in nature, of old-world 
romance, pervades it. His _ poetic 
pictures are fit to rank with the best in 
the English language. Throughout 
his poems there breathed the spirit of 
peace and calm. His songs. though of 
far humbler pretensions, might be best 
compared to those of Spencer. He was 
a modest follower of the poets’ poet, 
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whom he resembles in his delightful 
word pictures of nature’s charms. 

To know William Morrisywas to love 
him. The personal qualities which 


made up the character of this man of 
genius would have been irresistibly at- 
tractive even if he had had no genius 
at all. 

Kindliness, sagacity, courage, good 
habit of 


comradeship, an inveterate 
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is not so common that his friends can 
afford to grieve more for the genius 
than the man. He was not unlike in 
looks, intellectual ability, and quality 
of organization, the exquisite artist, 
the late Sir F. Leighton. They might 
almost have been brothers, the one giv- 
ing to the world heaven inspired pic- 
tures, the other idealistic word-pictures. 
His head is remarkably developed in 





THE LATE WILLIAM MORRIS. 


acting upon convictions deliberately 
formed, and an unswerving sense of 
honor and true decorum are admirable 
personal traits to find in one man— 
apart from genius and erudition: he 
had them all, and their combination 


ideality and spirituality, and it will also 
be noticed that his brow rises in the 
development of color, order, form, and 
individuality, giving him a scientific 
fact-collecting nature, as well as making 
him an esthetic thinker and writer. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Joun W. SHULL. 


Little more need be said on The Will, 
except to indicate the origin of sev- 
eral mental processes, popularly called 
intuitions. ‘These are commonly in- 
tuitive perceptions of character or of 
spiritual things, and called intuitive be- 
cause we do not know any data upon 
which such thought or impression is 
based, and are not conscious of any pro- 
cess of reasoning. We feel that a thing 
is so, because we are impressed so, and 
this is the only reason we can give for 
our thought. The faculties of Human 
Nature and Spirituality are undoubt- 
edly concerned in these processes, and 
perhaps other faculties as well, but this 
is rather speculative. 

In regard to the whole philosophic 
scheme of Intuitions, or, Innate 
Ideas, and the intellectual powers in 
general, some doubts may be enter- 
tained. We are on safe ground when 
we say that the mind does not, and can- 
not, have an idea of anything until it 
has acted. Ideas are not an inheritance, 
and are not at all innate, or born in the 
mind. They have no existence at all in 
the mind, until formed there by the 
mind itself. On the other hand, the 
tabula-rasa doctrine is equally doubtful, 
for experience has no effect on a being 
without natural capacities inherent in 
itself. Experience alone can never con- 
fer the capacity to be affected by ex- 
perience. What, then, is the true phil- 
osophy ? Man is born, a creature with- 
out an innate idea, or any element of 
knowledge whatever, but with innate 
capacities to form ideas and concep- 
tions, and to gain knowledge. These 
capacities may be called out by experi- 
ence, or may be active through spon- 
taneity of the cerebral centres which 
manifest faculty. In one or the other 
of these ways all our conceptions, all 
our intuitions, or primitive cognitions, 
or whatever of the many synonymous 
terms we may know them by, as well as 
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all ideas, and all knowledge of any- 
thing is gained. 

Belief is an intellectual fact but not 
a faculty. It is intellectual assent to 
the truth of anything. We believe in 
the “ deliverances of our own conscious- 
ness,” as the common-sense school puts 
it; that is, when any one of the per- 
ceptive faculties perceives a thing we 
involuntarily believe the perception 
true. We believe in all the intuitional 
truths, for, arising immediately from 
the faculties themselves, by their in- 
herent laws, we have not the least 
ground for doubting them. But belief 
rises higher. We believe in mediate 
truths which observation and induction 
or deduction have established. We as- 
sent to such because there is no known 
fact bearing against them, and many 
for them. We are convinced that har- 
mony, in the fullest extent and the 
strictest application, is the grand and 
only test of truth. Then, when all the 
intellectual faculties find all their facts 
and inductions pointing to a single con- 
clusion, without a single exception, they 
all assent to its truth, and this is belief 
in the strict sense. But belief rises still 
higher. Demonstrative evidence can- 
not always be found, but a vast body of 
probable evidence may be found point- 
ing toward a single conclusion. In this 
case the mind partially assents, though 
its assent is not final but tentative. 
Something of this nature is the assent, 
or credit, we give to the word of our 
fellow-men, to evidence in courts, to ac- 
counts of travellers and geographers, 
to historians and scientists, in fact, to 
everything which we read or hear. We 
demand first that the person should 
have had means of knowing what he 
tells. We demand next that the person 
be honorable and honest in his pur- 
poses. We demand further a perfect 
consistency or harmony of parts in the 
narrative. We demand also its harmony 
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with all indubitable facts already known 
to us. When all these are granted, we 
give our tentative assent. We believe 
it but with the reservation, that, if other 
facts militating against it should de- 
velop, it must be modified or relin- 
quished. This reservation constitutes 
true philosophic doubt or scepticism. 
A refusal to give even tentative assent 
makes the agnostic. 

Faith in one of its theological senses 
is synonymous with this last type of be- 
lief. Take the Apostles’ Creed, or the 
Thirty-nine Articles, or any Church 
dogma or religious proposition. It 
may be intelligible enough and consist- 
ent enough, though not one in a thou- 
sand takes the trouble to examine; but 
it is really issued by authority, and the 
believer gives assent to it, seeing no rea- 
son not to give it. This is what theo- 
logians call “‘ intellectual faith.” Chris- 
tian, or, technically, “ saving faith,” is 
quite another and a rarer thing. It is 
broad like Christian charity. In phren- 
ological language it is the dominance 
of all the moral and religious faculties, 
giving a consciousness of spirit and its 
immortality and a hope of all things 
good, a trust in God and the future, 
and unquestioning, unmurmuring sub- 
mission to his laws, with broad charity 
toward all men, yet based on stern and 
unbending justice. If this is not the 
meaning of that faith which the Chris- 
tian world is teaching, if intellectual 
faith in dogma is all, better, far better, 
unlearn our credos, and cultivate a 
religion which shall lift us into a truer 
relation with the Divine Author of all 
that is divine or good in human nature 
and human life. 

One term more and we are done with 
Intellect. 

The self, or ego, resolve it as you may, 
is nothing more than an entity, a thing, 
complex, no doubt, being composed of 
many organs and faculties, but, never- 
theless, a unity, an individual, and, 
therefore, both perceived and conceived 
by the faculty of Individuality. Self- 
esteem has nothing to do with the con- 
ception of our individuality, our dis- 
tinctness from all otherthings which are 
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not self (vide “ System of Phrenology,” 
Self-esteem). It merely gives us a sense 
of our worth in comparison with other 
things, and in this way may lead to the 
use of the pronoun “I.” The “1” of 
Self-esteem means power, mastery, in- 
dependence, in relation to fellow-men, 
while the “1 ” of Individuality, the true 
philosophic ego, is self as a thing, in 
contradistinction from all other things 
of the universe which are not self. 

In the Sensibilities there is little to 
compare in the two systems, for even 
Stewart’s system is very defective. 

I. The appetites of Hunger, Thirst, 
and Sex, plainly find their analogues in 
Alimentiveness, Bibativeness, and Ama- 
tiveness. 

II. The Desires of knowledge, of 
society, of esteem, of power, of superi- 
ority, arise respectively from all the in- 
tellectual faculties, all the social facul- 
ties, but especially Friendship which is 
the gregarious instinct, creating gen- 
eral society, Approbativeness, Self-es- 
teem. Here the system is very faulty. 
Desire is a function of all the faculties. 
Benevolence desires general happiness. 
Ideality desires perfection. Acquisi- 
tiveness desires possessions. Conscien- 
tiousness desires justice. Desire is not 
a faculty at all, but inheres in every 
phrenological faculty. 

III. Of the Affections, Parental Af- 
fection arises from Philoprogenitiveness 
or Parental Love, while filial affection, 
partaking more of respect and depen- 
dence and gratitude, is usually con- 
sidered as arising from Veneration and 
Benevolence. Affections of kindred 
are based on Friendship, but the greater 
degree of affection bestowed upon them, 
than upon other friends, is due probably 
to greater intimacy, greater likeness, 
and consequent sympathy, or, in some 
cases, to associating them in our mem- 
ories with those who have been nearest 
and dearest to us in family relations. 
Love is a very indefinite term. What 
kind of love ? It may be sexual, aris- 
ing from Amativeness. It may be con- 
jugal and exclusive, arising from Con- 
jugalitv. It may be paternal or mater- 
nal, arising from Parental Love. It 
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may be home love, arising from In- 
habitiveness. Friendship arises from 
Friendship. Patriotism is simply en- 
larged home love, and arises from In- 
habitiveness. Universal Benevolence, 
Gratitude, Pity, are much alike and all 
arise from Benevolence. Hatred is an 
abuse of Destructiveness. Jealousy is 
a painful apprehension of losing, 
through the act of another, something 
dear tous. It usually arises from Ama- 
tiveness, in connection with Cautious- 
ness, and with a tinge of emotion from 
Destructiveness. Other types of jeal- 
ousy depend on other bases than Ama- 
tiveness. Envy arises from Destructive- 
ness, in sympathy with Self-esteem, 
Approbativeness, or some other senti- 
ment. Revenge is a cool, calculating 
passion based in Destructiveness, sus- 
tained by other injured sentiments 
which demand a retribution on the of- 
fender. Misanthropy is a_ general 
hatred of mankind, arising from De- 
structiveness, in connection with small 
Benevolence and small or injured social 
faculties. Looking at this list of the 
affections, the only wonder is, that it is 
not longer. With equal propriety 
might have been added Malice, Vanity, 
Ambition, Shame, Melancholy, Indig- 
nation, Courage, Fear, Cunning, Hy- 
pocrisy, and a host of others both be- 
nevolent and malevolent. Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Worship, have no home in this 
group, perhaps because men were con- 
sidered to be religious only through a 
miraculous gift of God. 

IV. Self-love covers the whole mind 
in one sense. Each faculty desires its 
own gratification, and its activity is re- 
warded with pleasure. Now men are 
constituted to love pleasure and hate 
pain, because “ pleasure promotes life, 
while pain retards” (vide Fowler). 
Consequently, the desire of every fac- 
ulty. however noble or unselfish in its 
object, is a sort of refined self-love; and 
this fact has led some scientists, Darwin 
and others, to doubt whether any totally 
unselfish act is ever possible. Self-love 
applies with greater force, however, to 
all the self-seeking faculties, in those 
groups known as Selfish Propensities, 
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Social Propensities, and Selfish Senti- 
ments. 

V. The Moral Faculty, or “ moral 
sense,” is not a single faculty, as might 
have been suspected by its advocates. 
It is emotional and intellectual at once, 
which might have suggested its com- 
plexity. The emotional part is repre- 
sented in Phrenology by Conscientious- 
ness, which gives a sense of oughtness 
and right, and urges to uprightness of 
intention, honesty of purpose. It de- 
mands justice and right, and, with In- 
tellect, gives rise to the conception of 
Right and Wrong as abstract qualities 
of actions. The intellectual part is rep- 
resented by the whole of the intellectual 
faculties. There must be a determina- 
tion of the right or wrong of any ac- 
tion before it is done. This requires 
an intellectual judgment. This judg- 
ment, to be sufficiently facile for an 
every-day, active world, must be based 
on a given standard of right, or criterion 
of morals, which every man does pos- 
sess, though he may not think so. This 
standard or criterion is usually estab- 
lished by education and circumstances. 
This explains satisfactorily why nations 
and individuals may be equally con- 
scientious, yet one do that which an- 
other condemns as utterly wrong. It 
is a matter of standards, not of purpose, 
and these standards almost always rep- 
resent the collective thought of the 
nation, or the environment of the indi- 
vidual. What the standard of right 
should be, and how to determine it, is 
not within the scope of this paper, but 
the reader may refer to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL for February, 1891, 
“Fundamentals of Ethics,” where this 
subject is discussed by the author. 

VI. Decency or regard for character 
is largely a function of Self-esteem, 
which gives a sense of the value of in- 
dividual character. Stewart may have 
meant a regard for reputation also, 
which arises from Approbativeness. 
Sympathy means a feeling with others, 
by means of which we enter into their 
every state of mind, whether of joy or 
of sorrow, of pleasure or of pain. In 
Phrenology this expresses the law, that 
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any faculty being active in one person 
arouses the same faculty in others. We 
naturally assume the states of mind of 
those around us. This tendency de- 
pends chiefly upon the physiological 
conditions known as Quality and Tem- 
perament. Sympathy, in the sense of 
a merciful regard for the sufferings of 
others, or a tendency to rejoice in the 
joy of others, is a function of Benevo- 
lence. The Sense of the Ridiculous is 
a function of Mirthfulness or Wit. 
Taste depends upon the whole mind, as 
shown by Combe in his “System of 
Phrenology.” It is usually referred to 
Ideality and Sublimity, but his analysis 
shows it to depend upon harmony of de- 
velopment in all the faculties. 

In examining the list of faculties in 
the phrenological classification, a sense 
of its vast superiority, in point of com- 
pleteness, clearness, and exactness, over 
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any other known system of mind-phi- 
losophy, is involuntarily forced upon us. 

The casual observer might think it 
a defect in Phrenology that it has no 
faculty of Will. Will has figured as an 
important third of mind from_ the 
earliest times, yet Phrenology does not 
recognize it as a faculty. Phrenology 
teaches just what the extra-phrenologi- 
cal world is just now beginning to teach, 
that the Will is a general consensus of 
all the faculties. It is the resultant of 
the whole mind’s activities. 

We shall not treat this subject with 
minuteness, but refer the reader to 
Human Nature Library, No. 10, “ The 
Will,” where the author discusses it at 
some length, and to a paper on “ The 
Will,” by Amos Dean, of Albany, N. 
Y., in the London Phrenological Jour- 
nal for 1840. 


(To be Continued.) 


PHRENOLOGY IN RELATION TO THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


By Este CAsseLtL SMITH. 


As a result of the sure and steady 
progress that Phrenology has made in 
our country during the last decade, we 
are to-day seldom confronted by intel- 
ligent thinkers with the query, “ Is it 
true?” The science is being acknowl- 
edged everywhere as an undoubted and 
self-evident reality, and after all the 
years of opposition and criticism it is 
coming forth like a young giant and is 
sweeping all prejudice before it. 

But another question is being raised 
that is bound to be productive of good 
if it is properly answered; it is this: 
“ Of what practical use to the world is 
Phrénology?” And to this question 
every lover of human science must give 
a decided answer, each in his own way. 
The subject is as broad as humanity is 
broad. In point of fact, there is no 
problem in the social, the moral, or the 
physical world that cannot be solved 
with the aid of Phrenology; therefore 
we cannot be too zealous in promoting 


our cause, or need we experience any 
hesitation in holding it up as a target 
for any criticism. 

If there is any one field more than 
another that is white for harvest, and in 
which the reapers are few, it is in the 
development and training of the feeble- 
minded. ‘This class of unfortunates 
demands a startling yearly percentage 
of the funds devoted to our State char- 
ities, and is rapidly increasing. One 
of the smaller central States is to-day 
supporting about four hundred feeble- 
minded and epileptic children, while 
nearly five hundred are being cared for 
at large by relatives and friends or in 
county poor-houses ; while the official 
report for 1895 gives a sum total of 
1,828 idiotic and feeble-minded chil- 
dren under the shelter of charitable 
institutions in the State of New York 
alone. 

A large percentage of this class is no 
doubt so utterly below the standard 
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of human intelligence that the most we 
can do for them is to take care of their 
helpless bodies, and let God take care 
of their minds; but, on the other hand, 
there are a great many in whom the 
germ of intellect only needs to be 
properly nourished into development 
to make the unfortunate child of some 
pleasure to himself and less of a burden 
to humanity. Unlike the normally in- 
telligent brain that can be made to 
show some degree of improvement 
along all lines, these clouded intellects 
must be appealed to only in certain 
directions to reveal a gleam of reason, 
and many precious years may be wasted 
in blindly groping for that little germ 
that has been by mere accident, seem- 
ingly, made into a living brain-cell be- 
fore birth. 

In the average school for the feeble- 
minded no regular methods of training 
can be successfully pursued. Each 
darkened mind must be considered in 
a different way, and repeated effort 
made until something like a thought- 
perception is produced. In the presen- 
tation of an object the senses must first 
be aroused, and through them the per- 
ceptive faculties are usually brought 
into action. Memory is nearly always 
inactive, and that which appears to be 
a fixed impression to-day will be quite 
obliterated to-morrow. 

Barring the moral sentiments, nearly 
every living organ in the brain can be 
spurred into some sort of activity be- 
fore the reflective group can be awak- 
ened to any marked degree. Serious 
and connected thought is very slow to 
reveal itself, while imitation is oftén 
so well developed as to be misleading 
in this direction, the pupil repeating 
mechanically what it has heard others 
say often enough to be retained in the 
memory. 

Approbativeness is often quite no- 
ticeable even in the hopelessly idiotic. 
To be laughed or jeered at wiil make 
them appear most miserable, while if 
treated with especial tenderness they 
will fawn upon their attendant like a 
dumb animal. Amativeness is too often 
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painfully active, causing no end of 
trouble to those in charge. The rea- 
son for both of these qualities is of 
course too apparent to need any com- 
ment. 

The average reformer will justly 
seek to destroy the first causes of all 
inherent misery by the enforcement of 
old laws and the creation of new, but 
so long as this class of individuals is 
among us they must be properly cared 
for, and the little intellect that crime 
and lust have not denied them must be 
cultivated for the general good as well 
as for their own. It is through the aid 
of Phrenology that these life-principles 
can be best nourished and brought into 
anything like harmonious activity. 
Until the day arrives when every teach- 
er of our young shall be obliged to 
understand the principles of Phrenol- 
ogy we shall need at least two good, 
practical phrenologists in every Home 
for feeble-minded children in our 
Union. 

Again I urge, the field is white for 
harvest; teachers and superintendents 
everywhere are beginning to realize the 
inadequacy of their methods. By the 
common principles of general educa- 
tion they can usually guide the feeble 
intellect up to a certain standard, but 
beyond this they fail, and the pupil 
slowly degenerates into his former con- 
dition because he lacks the mental 
stimulus to hold him up to the standard 
once attained; and this because the 
teacher does not and can not under- 
stand the individual development of 
his pupils unless he applies the princi- 
ples of Phrenology. 








A relatively large brain, not rooted 
in a good muscular foundation, is not 
always a good gift of the gods; it is 
often difficult to turn on effectively to 
intellectual tasks; it acts uncontrollably 
and with too much facility; it may be 
liable to explosive outbursts. 

Havelock Ellis. 
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CERTAIN WELL-KNOWN “IDIOTS.” 


Usually when the word “ idiot ” is 
mentioned the image formed in the 
mind of the hearer is that of the low- 
browed, half-formed, and altogether 
unfortunate individual, whose portrait 
appears inevitably upon every phrenol- 
ogist’s advertisement. Such idiots are 
comparatively harmless, for they are 
easily recognized and are seldom per- 
mitted to go at large. But there are 
idiots and idiots, and as society fails 
properly to restrict some who are roam- 
ing about at their own sweet will, mak- 
ing life a burden to more sensible 
persons, we will endeavor to call atten- 
tion to a few every-day varieties. 

The classes to which we shall refer 
are such as are only partially afflicted. 
In a large number, perhaps a majority, 
of all the mental faculties, they exhibit 
sufficient power to pass for sensible 
persons, and in some cases they are 
really talented. But owing to the fact 
that the brain is a congeries of organs, 
some are well developed and others 
only rudimentary; and whenever the 
unfortunate possessors of rudimentary, 
dwarfed, or impaired faculties is placed 
in a position where their normal action 
is required, he is sure to be guilty of 
idiotic conduct. 

The inconsiderate idiot is every- 
where. He is deficient in Caution and 
Suavity, and his Amativeness, Conju- 
gality, and Friendship do not work well 
with Conscientiousness. If he is large 
in Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
so much the werse. And when this 
character comes in the form of a wom- 
an, “ Good Lord deliver us.” Such a 
person will say the most disagreeable 
things at the most inopportune mo- 
ment, and neither friend nor foe is 
spared. Such persons usually delight 
in stvling themselves “ plain spoken,” 
and are particularly proud of being 
“candid.” They alienate those who 
would be their friends, and return for 
acts of most affectionate kindness be- 
stowed on them the sharpest criticisms 
and inconsiderate remarks. The worst 
of it is that they never apologize. 


When they discover that a friend has 
been wounded they are too “ inde- 
pendent ” to care. The inconsiderate 
idiot is a poor friend, and, as a husband 
or wife, simply insufferable. Even as 
an ordinary acquaintance he is to be 
avoided. 

The tobacco idiot is an aggravated 
special form of the foregoing. He 
rides on the front seat of a street car 
and defiles the atmosphere for the de- 
cent people behind him. Sometimes a 
gentleman with broad shoulders and 
muscles in proportion suppresses him, 
but more delicate and sensitive men 
and ladies endure in silence. No 
stronger commentary on the evil of the 
habit is necessary than the benumbing 
influence it has on those senses which 
make a man considerate of the comfort 
of others. 

Then there is the jealous idiot. The 
proportion is about equal in point of 
sex. About as many women as men 
make fools of themselves in this direc- 


tion. Very few men or women avoid 
some manifestation of this form of 
idiocy. And it is a curious fact about 


the jealous idiot that the more jealous 
he becomes the more disagreeable he 
makes himself. This is peculiarly true 
of the jealous suitor. If some more 
agreeable man is getting the best of 
him, he is sure to act the fool and make 
such an exhibition of “ temper ” to the 
lady that she sees only the worst pos- 
sible side of his character. Conse- 
quently he places himself constantly 
at a disadvantage beside his better bal- 
anced rival. If he could only be made 
to understand it, his sole chance of 
success lies in concealing his jealous 
rage, and in being more chivalrous than 
his competitor. However, a man who 
has sense enough to use that much 
diplomaey probably would not be jeal- 
ous at all. 

There are many other varieties of 
idiots. which may profitably be con- 
sidered, but at present T will only add 
that any lack of harmony in the form 
and culture of the brain should be 
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carefully studied, and, by the aid of 
phrenology, be remedied as soon and as 
completely as possible. Let us beware 
of defects that may impede our march 
in the right direction, even though they 
may not be offensive to our own un- 
tutored perception. The trouble with 
the every-day idiot is that he is not 
conscious of the unfurnished chambers 
in his brain, and, like his cousin, the 
lunatic, he thinks his views are all 
sound and proper. For a solution of 
these problems that confront so many 
individuals, it seems to me that self- 
knowledge is the only key. When peo- 
ple know themselves as they are, and 
not simply as they feel, then may be 
expected intelligent and successful ef- 
forts toward the formation of symmet- 
rical character.—Professor Windsor. 


_ o—_————— 


DEATH OF HORACE MANN. 


THE great educator’s death, in 1859, 
was a fitting close to his noble and in- 
tensely active life. He was at the time 
president of Antioch College, Ohio. His 
death came soon after the commence- 
ment exercises. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, D.D., describes it in Pulpit Her- 
ald and Altruistic Review for July: 

“ The college had passed through one 
of its humiliating financial crises. It 
had been ‘saved’ once more, as it has 
been saved many more times in the same 
halting fashion afterward. After this 
great baccalaureate the next day he lay 
almost speechless in a darkened room, 
and still committee meetings were at- 
tended to. In a few weeks, at the 
heart of a shrivelling drought, he lay 
tossing with the fever that was to be his 


last. He wanted to know what Kos- 
suth was doing in Italy. Then he 
begged for silence. When the rain 


came he called it ‘ heavenly music’ and 
whispered ‘I am making agricultural 
calculations: I cannot help it.’ The 
end was nearing. He knew it not. At 
last he was willing to stop, but could 
not. ‘ Let the college gate be fastened 
so that I may not hear it swing; let 
there be no step, no rustling dress, no 
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face but your own,’ he said to his wife. 
‘Communicate to others not by words 
but by slips of paper. Let me rest.’ 
But it was too late. The rest would 
not come, and the good doctor told him 
that the end was near. ‘ How near ?’ 
‘Three hours at most.’ ‘I do not feel 
it to be so, but if it is so I have some- 
thing to say.’ He sent for a wayward 
student whose case lay heavy on his 
heart. His wife describes the scene: 
‘Head hot as a cannon ball, but the 
apartment filled with those who had 
heard the sad news, some of them 
strangers. For two hours he poured 
forth his great heart, first to one and 
then to another. “Man,” “ Duty,” 
“God” were the words he enforced. 
To his pastor and friend, Mr. Fay, he 
said, “Preach God’s laws! Preach 
them! Preach them! Preach them ! ” 
He asked the friends to step back, he 
needed air, but to the end the inconsid- 
erate world demanded, demanded, and 
took and took to the last farthing.’ His 
ashes rest in the city of Providence, 
alongside of kindred dust. In the 
campus of the still obscure Antioch 
rises an humble shaft with the words I 
have quoted: ‘ Be ashamed to die until 
you have won some victory for human- 
ity.’ ” 


THEIR Noses.—I wish to record a 
few bare facts in connection with this 
feature, and then allow my readers to 
draw their own conclusions. 

Not long ago I saw three police lieu- 
tenants walking together, and appar- 
ently they intended to go abreast, and 
they could have done so on less space 
than they occupied, but one had a long, 
prominent Roman nose, and he walked 
about the depth of himself in advance; 
the second and middle one had a nose 
equally prominent and somewhat aqui- 
line, but it was much shorter than that 
of the first, and the last gentleman 
walked more than the depth of himself 
behind the second, and his nose was de- 
cidedly concave and bordering on the 
snub. Mac, 
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‘** The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN, PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


W. H. Palen was brought to our 
office by his parents for examination, in 
the regular course of business. He is 
so good a specimen of Mechanical and 
Scientific ability, that I asked the priv- 
ilege of taking the boy before our In- 
stitute class for its inspection. We 
then requested two pictures of the 
child, and permission to publish an ab- 
stract of our description in this de- 
partment. His mother a year before 
his birth read and studied, and devoted 
much time to mathematics, and the boy 
is highly endowed in that direction. 

357. W. H. Palen has a broad head. 
He has force of character as well as 
constitutional vigor; and it will take 
considerable fuel to keep his steam- 
engine going. The middle lobes of the 
brain dip down deeply, and that is a 
sign that he has a strong hold on life. 
When we draw a line from the base of 
the frontal lobe to the base of the pos- 
terior, we find that the middle lobe 
hangs down below the others. The 
opening of the ear is low down in his 
case, and therefore he has a strong 
hold on life, and when he is sick or has 
an accident, he is going to get well 
again, unless he is broken in two and 
some of the pieces get lost. 

He has naturally fine digestion, good 
breathing power, and he has also a 
good muscular tissue. He is going to 
be wiry and hardy. His eye is dark, 
and his hair, when he gets older, will 
be rather coarse and strong, which is an 
indication of toughness. 

His Cautiousness is large enough to 
make him watchful, careful, and wide- 


awake about danger and difficulty. He 
will not need an older person to go with 
him’ to keep him out of trouble. If 
there are wagons thundering down the 
street, he will hang back, even if some- 
one wants to lead him across, until he 
sees for himself that the coast is clear. 
He is not one of the kind to chase a 
ball under the feet of a horse. His 
Acquisitiveness is large enough to make 
him a good manager in money-matters. 
He will want a full-fledged dollar every 
time. He has large Constructiveness; 
he will play “mill” rather than to 
play “ fence,” as farmers’ children do. 
If there is any machinery running any- 
where he will want to look at it until 
he has found out all about it; and he 
will pile up his blocks and call them a 
mill. His Constructiveness makes him 
ingenious; and when he is old enough 
to study he will very likely think of 
medicine and surgery as a profession. 
If he does become a physician and 


surgeon he will be a skilful operator, 


and he will have a nerve as steady as a 
stopped clock. When he shuts doors 
he will latch them. There is a kind of 
thoroughness in his make-up which 
gives him the tendency to turn a screw 
as long.as he can make it go. He will 
tie knots so that they will not slip, and 
put fastening enough into any work 
that he does. 

His memory of sound is good. He 
will remember the rattle of a particular 
wagon that belongs to grandpa or some- 
body else in the family. He will re- 
member the neighing of a particular 
horse, or the barking of some particu- 
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lar dog, and he will recognize the voices 
of the people with whom he is familiar. 
He will remember places. If he were 
to lose anything, he would remember 
where he had been in the fields that 
day and go right to the spot where 
somebody took him by the heels and 











FIG, 357, 358.—w. H. 


him head-downward in the 


turned 
grass, and perhaps in that way find 
what he lost. 

He will remember events; 
he does not forget; and as a writer and 
as a speaker he will be a story-teller. 
He will tell the story of Joseph, of 


a story 


Daniel, of Ruth, or others. He would 
make a good obituary writer to tell the 
story of a man’s life and weave in the 
interesting events. He is a natural 
biographer, a natural historian, a natu- 
ral story-teller. He will be good in 
figures. I think he has capital ability 
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in that direction, for the organ of Cal- 
culation is well developed. 

He will understand strangers well 
and watch those who look doubtful. 
He has not quite enough development 
of Continuity. He is apt to have half a 
dozen different things on hand at once. 
He will have two or three things partly 
finished, or two or three books partly 
read. He will take right hold of any- 








PALEN. 


thing that needs to be done, and keep 
many things in his mind. 

His Self-esteem ought to be culti- 
vated. The crown of his head is a little 
short; and he ought to be trained in 
the way of taking responsibility. He 
thinks he knows enough, he thinks he 
knows how a thing ought to be done, 
but there will be times when he will 
not have confidence enough in himself 
to match his ability. People will want 
to put him forward, and he will think 
to himself, “Let some older person 
go:” but when he once gets there he 
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will fulfill the duty manfully; when he 
gets to the wheel you may depend upon 
it that he will steer the vessel well. 

He appears to have Benevolence in 
the form of gratitude and Spirituality 
in the form of Faith, and he has also 
the Spirituality, the Constructiveness, 
and the Ideality that will give him a 
tendency toward invention. If he could 
be educated in mathematics and in en- 
gineering he would become an inventor 
about as easily as Niagara finds its way 
from the Falls to Lake Ontario. 

His Alimentiveness is large enough 
to give him a good appetite, and to make 
him willing to listen to the dinner-bell 
and do credit to the subject when he 
gets to the table. 

He is social, loving, and conjugal. 
His affections will be steady; and if he 
were associated with little girls now, 
by the time he was three years older he 
would have his mate picked out, and 
if he made a proper choice so that no one 
would be inclined to throw cold water 
on the match, he would never want 
anyone but this one; and when he got 
old enough he would adopt her. He 
will therefore be ardent in his love, he 
will be centralized in his love and he 
will be jealous if there is any occasion 
for it. It is generally the one who 
cares who is jealous; those who do not 
care are not jealous. 

He will make a scholar in history, a 
scholar in anatomy and physiology, and 
a scholar in mechanism and engineer- 
ing. He will work in financial affairs 
by a kind of an instinct, just as dogs 
learn to swim. 

The form of the back-head is like the 
mother’s: he has the mother’s plump 
cheek and has apparently more of his 
mother’s face than of his father’s. 

This boy may go into scientific 
scholarship in any direction and make 
his mark there, and then he has also 
literary talent enough to give his scien- 
tific culture ventilation. If he were my 
hoy I would give him a good education. 
I would send him to college, if pos- 
sible, and I think he will want to go 
through the Stevens’ Institute or some 
other school of technology and study 
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science and mechanism, and the con- 
structive arts. He has also artistic 
talent, but my impression is that he will 
eventually develop into a doctor. If 
he does become a physician and surgeon 
he will be a lecturer in a medical col- 
lege, on chemistry, physiology, bac- 
teriology and other scientific things, 
and adopt the medical profession as 
his career in life. He has not quite 
enough Self-esteem, and a doctor does 
not have to hunt around and drum up 
a situation as an engineer has to. An 
engineer has to go to capitalists, co- 
operative bodies — city - corporations, 
manufactories, and railroad men and 
try to corkscrew his way into their at- 
tention. He must commend himself 
to them so that they will think he is 
just the man to do their work, and con- 
sequently, the man who has the most 
cheek gets the best job. 

When people need a physician, they 
send for him, but an engineer or a me- 
chanic has to seek a position. A physi- 
cian is master of the ceremonies, people 
think he knows, and look upon him as 
a master. <A physician is alone; he has 
not someone standing by ready to ridi- 
cule him or try to prove that his argu- 
ments are false, as a lawyer has. This 
boy ‘has hardly enough Self-esteem to be 
a lawyer, but he has enough to be a 
doctor, and make a success of himself 
in that line. 


Fig. 359. “A. B.C.” This is a re- 
markable child for one year old. His 
head measures eighteen and _ three 


‘quarter inches in cireumference and 


twelve inches from the opening of one 
ear to that of the other over the top of 
the head. His weight is 15 pounds and 
his frame is slight, active, nervous, and 
his disposition intense and super-sen- 
sitive. 

We suppress the name and residence 
of this child for reasons which will 
seem obvious, for we cannot foreyo ex- 
pressing our opinions relative to the 
case. 

This is what is called a seven months 
baby. His mother is sensitive. high- 
strung, dignified, modest, and sym- 


> 
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pathetical. She was the daughter of a 
clergyman, and was reared in a home 
of piety, purity, and refinement. Dur- 
ing the half year previous to the birth 
of this child circumstances during that 
time compelled her to reside under the 
same roof with a man who was rough, 
profane, and vulgar in his conduct and 
his language. This, of course, was very 
shocking to one of her temperament, 
culture, and constitution; for, having 
been brought up in a family of refine- 
ment, education, and piety, such sur- 
roundings were very unfortunate for 
herself and possibly so for the child. 

As the mother asks for suggestions 
relative to the management and prob- 
able future of the child, we would say 
his head is too large for his body. There 
are children whose heads measure as 
much as his does ini circumference 
when they are a year and a half old, but 
we seldom find one whose head measures 
as much at one year old from the open- 
ing of one ear to that of the other over 
the top. This head seems to be very 
high in all parts, and that may be ac- 
counted for first from the fact of the 
mother’s high moral birth and culture 
and also from the abnormal activity of 
all the organs in her top-head under the 
sad circumstances we have already re- 
ferred to. The profanity she was forced 
to hear shocked her Veneration, any- 
thing that was rude, course, or im- 
proper shocked her reason, her Ideality, 
Cautiousness, and Conscientiousness, 
and all these organs are abnormally de- 
veloped in this child as an induced in- 
heritance. The base of the head just 
above the ears is not very narrow. 
Destructiveness seems to be rather 
strongly developed, and that may have 
been increased by the normal indigna- 
tion of the mother during her unfortu- 
nate environment. We think this child 
can be made to live and possibly become 
a healthy, strong man. The opening of 
his ear is rather low down, which indi- 
sates that the middle lobe of the brain 
is large enough to give him a strong 
hold on life. The “ life-line,” as we call 
it, is good. 

T would advise that he should not be 
encouraged in extra thought and study 
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as he grows older. 1 would give him 
the benefit of the summer sunshine. I 
do not mean that he should be exposed 
to the blazing, midday rays, but he 
ought to be where the sun is shining 
all around him; where he can get 
tanned and toughened in every way. 
He ought to sleep as many of the twen- 
ty-four hours as possible; and have a 
quiet place to sleep, away from the clat- 
ter and racket of the family. He ought 
not to be fed with starchy foods. Even 
if crackers soaked in coffee or warm 
milk seem delicate to the kindly nurse’s 





FIG. 359.—‘“* a. B. C.” 


mouth, he should not have such food. 
The starch will be detrimental to him; 
and when he is old enough to have 
farinaceous food he ought to eat the 
gluten as well as the starch, the dark 
part of the wheat as well as the white 
part. Milk from a healthy cow, with 
perhaps a little dash of sugar and water 
mixed with it to make it in composi- 
tion more like the human mother’s 
milk, will be good food for him for a 
year to come. The progeny of the cow 
and other animals have to stand up to 
get their first meal. Puppies and kit- 
tens can lie down and take it as babies 
do, but the calf stands up to take his 
first meal, and consequently cow’s milk 
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is required to have more muscle-mak- 
ing material in it than the human 
mother’s milk has. A baby lies in its 
nurse’s or mother’s arms and is cared 
for, for six months or more before he 
tries to walk, but a calf stands up the 
first hour he is born. The calf, there- 
fore, early needs a good deal of muscle- 
making material in his food. Very 
young children who are fed on cow’s 
milk are apt to be restless; they kick, 
struggle, and squirm. A little sugar 
and water, however, modifies the cow’s 
milk and makes it less stimulating to 
the muscles and more like the human 
mother’s milk. 

There are various preparations which 
are approved for children. An article 
called “ Mellins’ Food ” is supposed to 
be good for growing children; but a 
good physician on the spot can be relied 
on to give advice on that subject. 

This child’s extremities ought to be 
clothed warmly during this and every 
approaching winter. He ought now 
to wear the softest of wool garments 
or he might even have a suit of silk 
underclothing and woolen under gar- 
ments over that. Children who creep 
or play on the floor are in a colder at- 
mosphere than grown people whose feet 
only are near the floor, and therefore 
they need to be more warmly dressed 
than older persons. 

When he gets old enough to wear 
shoes and run about, he ought to have 
boots to wear, in cold weather, the old- 
fashioned boots such as his grandfather 
used to wear when he was a boy. I 
think if he could have a pair of boots 
given him next Christmas, made of 
Morocco leather, or of buck-skin, with 
leather soles on them and legs that will 
come half way up to the knees, it would 
be a good thing for him. These boots 
could be worn over warm stockings and 
would serve to keep the feet and legs 
warm and thus draw the blood away 
from the brain to the lower parts of the 
body, which would help to increase his 
growth, weight, and vitality. Warm 
dressing of the extremities is very need- 
ful and important. I would dress his 
arms also, clear to the wrists, so warmly 
that he would not feel cold at all. By 
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dressing his extremities warmly it will 
invite the blood there and make him 
grow in body and thus prevent him from 
becoming rickety with too large a brain. 

This child’s head indicates intelli- 
gence, wit, a sense of beauty, mechan- 
ism, and of property, energy, ambition, 
affection, and moral feeling; and if he 
can be held together by right feeding, 
right dressing, right clothing, and an 
abundance of sleep, he will be able to 
make a clean pathway for himself 
through the curriculum of the schools. 
He has a memory that will not forget 
and an imagination that will have at 
least one pair of wings. I think I could 
raise that baby and make him an honor 
to his name; and I should expect that 
he would have a doubledecked abhor- 
rence of immorality and rudeness. He 
probably has inherited an intense re- 
pugnance for whatever is coarse, “ sen- 
sual, and devilish.” 


aactebatepineliipeaaeniaasie 
CONDUCT OF LITTLE GIRLS IN 
FRANCE, 


An interesting, if somewhat discur- 
sive, article “ About French Children ” 
appears in the October “Century” 
from the pen of Th. Bentzon (Mme. 
Blanc). This lady does not believe that 
the veil of mystery thrown over many 
natura! things serves the purpose in- 
tended, but tends only to stimulate 
curiosity. She says: 

“However innocent she may be, a 
little French girl is much more of a 
little woman than a child of any other 


“nationality. She does not romp; she is 


demure and quiet in her games, which 
are often imitations of a grown person’s 
life. She is trying to learn how to be 
the mistress of her house by means of 
her dolls, furniture, kitchen, and 
dishes. Feminine arts are still a part 
of every well-arranged French educa- 
tion. Men really care more for these 
accomplishments than for others, as 
they make stay-at-homes wives who 
look after their households; and as a 
Frenchwoman’s principal aim is to 
please her future husband, every moth- 
er prepares her daughter for this end. 
This is why she does not permit too 
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close an intimacy with little boy-cou- 
sins, because ten years later a jealous 
husband would take a dislike to these 
friendly cousins; nor would he like 
his wife’s bosom friends, in whom she 
confides, and who never leave her any 
better. Mothers, therefore, permit few 
if any intimacies, and these are all 
winnowed and selected with the great- 
est care. One advantage of this system 
is that the name of friend is not care- 
lessly bestowed right and left; it takes 
time and good reasons for simple ac- 
quaintances to rise to that rank. The 
mother not only wards off little boy- 
cousins and intimate girl-friends, but 
she discourages the little girl in show- 
ing off her knowledge out of the class- 
room, for she is fully aware that noth- 
ing could be less attractive in the eyes 
of the expected lord and master than a 
blue-stocking. A bright little girl I 
could name had, by chance, picked up 
some astronomical scraps, together with 
other scientific facts, which allowed her 
to shine now and then. One evening, 
while playing in the garden, she heard 
a friend of her father’s exclaim, ‘ What 
a dazzling star!’ ‘That is not a star, 
sir, she said, ‘it is a planet.’ Her 
mother was in despair, for she would 
rather a hundred times have found her 
ignorant than have seen her ‘ show off,’ 
or capable of committing the enormity 
of contradicting an older person. ‘I 
hope,’ she said, jestingly, as a sort of 
excuse, ‘ that when she is eighteen the 
poor little thing will have forgotten a 
great part of what she knows to-day! ’ 
“ Among us it is not only a woman’s 
duty to please; she does it by instinct; 
the tiniest girls do it unconsciously. 
Just watch them as they walk in the 
avenues of our public parks; they have 
all the unstudied grace and ease of real 
ladies, and,.indeed, thev fully suspect 
that approving eves watch them as they 
skip the rope; for coquetry, which is 
much more subtle and more delicate 
than flirtation, less direct, too, in its 
aim, is innate with them. They are 
not ambitious of winning the admira- 
tion of boys of their own age: thev look 
down with disdain on such admirers; 
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they aspire to please big people. In 
their intercourse with little playmates 
there is a great deal of ceremony. Noth- 
ing could be more amusing than the 
manner of a little girl who, having 
come to the conclusion by the general 
appearance of another little girl, that 
she is worthy of the honor she is about 
to confer on her, finally asks her to 
play at hide-and-seek.” 


—- Speen 
HAVE WE LIVED BEFORE? 


Certain things that I have read in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL inspire 
me to add a mite or two of psychological 
experience. 

At fifteen months I was small for 
my age; could run quite well, could 
speak a number of isolated words, and, 
as it proved, could understand what 
others said better than was generally 
supposed. My mother lost her thimble, 
and after hunting everywhere for it, 
in a last move of despair, she appealed 
to me, as if suspicious that I might 
give some account of the loss if I could 
only be made to understand. “ Where’s 
mamma’s thimble? Find mamma’s 
thimble,” she repeated earnestly three 
or four times as I sat on her lap. Giv- 
ing her a peculiar knowing look, I slid 
down, ran out of the door, crept off the 
step, and toddled down the garden 
path, she following after. I turned in- 
to a quarter of an acre of potato vines 
half grown, went near the centre, 
wound in and out a few times among 
the vines, not as if hunting, but mak- 
ing for one particular hill already 
known; then I stooped down and 
picked up the lost thimble. 

Near this period she lost her scissors, 
and appealed to me as before. I ran 
to a closet door and pounded on it till 
she opened it, went to a shelf on which 
lay three of four dozen rolls of cloth 
pieces, drew out one and handed it to 
her, which she opened and found the 
scissors under several layers of cloth. 

I can do nothing like that at fifty 
years of age, and never have since that 
time. I recollect nothing of the above, 
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but give it as I heard my mother tell 
it to others many times. I learned to 
sew when two years old. At three 
years was sent to school, according to 
law in those days. I knew my letters 
and could read a little before going to 
school. But I remember nothing of 
the sewing, reading, or school. My 
earliest conscious memory began at the 
age of five years, and it is very scant of 
that. 

The questions suggested by the above 
are: Do we lose our early memories or 
memory power as we shed our first 
teeth? Are they evidences of con- 
tinued existence, or of the doctrine of 
“reincarnation,” the power remaining 
with us as scaffolding, linking chains, 
or guiding strings, letting us down 
easy, conducting us safely from a past 
stage of existence to the new life to be 
lived on this sphere or in this era? 
Once safely landed on the present 
shore, are all traces of the past with- 
drawn in favor of a new memory to be 
built up in its place? Is the dream 
talent or power as depicted by a writer 
another evidence of the same truth? 
Both memory and dream power being 
stronger and lasting longer in some 
persons than in others. Or was my 
last early memory simply due to being 
sent to school so young, and to that 
wrong system of education so graphi- 
cally described by Professor Fowler in 
the work on “ Memory and Intellectual 
Improvement ? ” 

The following instance tends to 
prove the latter theory, as the subject 
of it lived in the pioneer back-woods 
where natural mental development was 
but little interfered with by the public 
school system. 

It is not often that a person can be 
found who recollects when he was 
weaned but this man claims that honor. 
His experience shows that the senti- 
ment of shame, as well as memory and 
reason, is developed young in human 
beings. His memory extends back 
several months previous to the time he 
was weaned, which was at two and a half 
years of age. He remembers well open- 
ing the door just a bit when visitors 
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were in the room and beckoning his 
mother to come outside, being too much 
ashamed to quench his thirst standing 
by her side in the presence of company. 
She made use of his feeling of shame as 
a help in easily weaning himself. He 
seems never to have parted with his 
early memory; or to have never had a 
break between his conscious and uncon- 
scious memory power. He was not sent 
to school till six years of age the first 
day of which he distinctly remembers; 
also remembers learning his letters and 
to read. 

The legal school age in many States 
has been five years, a sufficient length 
of time to show its effect on the general 
memory of at least one generation. It 
would be an interesting study if there 
was some way of getting at it, to ascer- 
tain what that effect has been upon 
different individuals. Also to study 
the effect of the kindergarten training 
upon the faculty of continuous mem- 
ory. A collection of sufficient facts 
would help solve many psychological 
problems, establish the theory of 
previous lives, or else formulate a 
proper method of education. 


0. P. Q. 


a eee 
THREE REQUISITES. 


The mother’s smile is reflected in her 
infant’s face, and a loving caress brings 
a softly responsive cooing in baby tones. 
The little one’s nervous organization 
seems touched and influenced by every 
sound and look that comes near; like 


‘a finely strung musical instrument, re- 


sponding to every tune, whether sweet 
and joyous or doleful and harsh that is 
played upon it. 

Mothers! Have a care what tunes 
you play into this heaven-sent phono- 
graph, for, some day, every harmony or 
discord will reverberate in fuller notes 
in the after life for blessing or harm. 

That which is of greatest value in a 
human being is character. If the char- 
acter is bad, with a bent only to do evil, 
then the greater learning and vigor- 
ous health of body that one may 
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possess are only so much acquisition to 
the power of wickedness. But if the 
character be good and noble, strong and 
true and kind, gently bending in 
needed helpfulness to others, like a tow- 
ering oak swaying its branches in ac- 
commodation to the winds, its leaves lis- 
tening and in sensitive motion to every 
passing breeze, but with vast roots of 
firm principle, deep-fastened in immov- 
able foundations of truth and right; 
then whether the intellect be great or 
insignificant, whether the bodily health 
be well or poor conditioned, the owner 
of that character is a person of high 
worth in God’s sight, and the influence 
of that one’s life benefits the world in 
which he lives. 

Character in the little child is soft 
and mobile, but grows and assumes per- 
manent form as the years pass on, being 
impressed and moulded by every breath 
and whisper of good and bad that comes 
within its environment. 

Every child intrusted to the care of a 
human being carries with it an immeas- 
urable responsibility. The nearer the 
beginning of life the more indelible and 
lasting the impress that is made. The 
child character is in the process of for- 
mation for happiness and good or for 
unhappiness and harm to endure 
throughout eternity. And there is 
nothing else in all this wide world so es- 
sential and conducive to humanity’s 
well-being as the right and holy training 
of the little children. 

Next in importance to character 
training is that of laying foundations 
for superb physical health. To grow 
to mature years having a sound consti- 
tution, with pure blood, always keeping 
the tissues well built up and in good re- 
pair, with suitable food, clothing, exer- 
cise, recreation, and rest, maintaining 
the physical mechanism in its best con- 
dition, is an inestimable blessing. Per- 
fect health gives a joy to existence, and 
enables one to make the utmost use of 
his faculties. So it is no small matter 
that the best hygienic laws should be 
known and obeyed. And the child’s 
birthright to grow up in sunny, healthy, 
correct ways should be the conscientious 
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thought and intelligent care of those 
who have the supervision of these pre- 
cious little ones. 

The third requisite in child -culture 
is right mental training. To grow to 
manhood and womanhood with a fine 
brain cultivated to its largest capacity 
may well fill one with life-long gratitude 
for the advantageous circumstances of 
youthful days. 

Children owe a duty to their parents 
and instructors, but a greater duty is 
due from parents to children; then, 
working in harmony with God and nat- 
ure the best means available should be 
provided for the cultivation of special 
endowments and the improvement of 
the whole intellect. 

When fathers, mothers, and teachers 
have learned the necessity and worth of 
these three requisites, character, health, 
and intellectual training, and have the 
needful knowledge for doing the wisest 
and best things for the highest good of 
our little people, then will they grow up 
to be men and women possessing 
greatness of character, superior physical 
excellence, and power of intellect, achiev- 
ing the greatest possible good and hap- 
piness on earth, for they will have 
marked ability, and “ the beauty of the 
Lord our God will be upon them.” 

Lissa B. 





—> 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
EPILEPSY. 





An examination into the statistics of 
epilepsy reveals the fact of its great 
prevalence in this country. The forms 
of it are varied, yet whatever the form 
there is the melancholy prospect of its 
persistence and development into a 
more serious phase. On the side of 
heredity epilepsy is a more likely ex- 
pression of a vice or nervous state of a 
parent than insanity or imbecility. 
Drunkenness or the habit of taking al- 
coholic beverages is a very fruitful 
source of epileptic phases in children. 
The Fourth Conference for Care of 
Idiots in Germany agreed that inebriety 
was the principal cause of idiocy. This 
may seem an extreme statement, vet 











these child unfortunates are so numer- 
ous that it must be admitted that the 
vices of parentage are responsible for 
them mainly. 

Doctor Knight, who has given the 
care of epileptics much study, estimated 
in 1892 that their number would reach 
19,000 at least in this country. These 
unfortunates are likely to drift into im- 
becility or dementia, or some other form 
of insanity, and be cared for under 
these heads. Some children, however, 
recover if treated judiciously. 

Doctor Wilmarth, of the Morristown 
Hospital for the Insane, remarks, in a 
general survey of the relation of hered- 
ity to mental defect: 

“| wish to particularly emphasize the 
influence of heredity in idiocy and im- 
becility, for the reasons that they are 
the legitimate offspring of nearly every 
form of neurotic taint in the parent. 
Their extent and baneful influence are 
not realized by any one who has not 
given this subject very careful study. 
The census report for 1890, adding the 
legitimate rate of increase, would give 
us at present nearly, or quite, 100,000 
feeble-minded in this country, or about 
the same number as of the insane.” 

But the number is no doubt much 
larger, for it is both more easy and more 
usual to deny than to admit idiocy in 
the family; and while mental weakness 
which results from accidental brain in- 
jury or from infantile acute disease car- 
ries no more discredit than a broken 
limb or pleuritic adhesion, the mother’s 
love for her child and sense of family 
shame induce concealment. 

It should be realized by the commu- 
nitv, especially that portion of it that 
has to do with the administration of its 
affairs civil and social, that epilepsv. in 
a parent is likelv to be transmitted to 
his or her child. The researches of 
Echeverria show this. His conclusions 
involve the following: 

The marriage of epileptic women to 


SPECIAL 
The January number of the PHreno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL will contain the re- 
sult of the special examination, in con- 
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non-epileptics was more apt to result in 
neurotic offspring than when these con- 
ditions were reversed. 

The result of the marriage of two 
epileptics was as follows: Five chil- 
dren were born to them, of which two 
died in infancy from convulsions, one 
from hydrocephalus, one lived an epi- 
leptic, and one was said to have been 
bright. Of Echeverria’s 136 original 
cases, 87 had parents with either insan- 
ity or epilepsy, while in 46 cases epilepsy 
had existed through three generations; 
one woman had epilepsy from puberty 
until marriage, thus demonstrating that 
marriage may cure epilepsy, but of four 
children she bore, two were epileptic 
and one paralytic. 

Doctor Knight, of Lakeville, Conn., 
in an address before the American 
Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, quotes a case where an epilep- 
tic mother bore fifteen children; eight 
died in infancy; two were fairly teach- 
able imbeciles; two were epileptics; 
three had sufficient intelligence to se- 
cure husbands and thus risk perpetuat- 
ing their kind. Doctor Landon C. Gray 
tells of an epileptic female who had 
nine children, seven of whom died of 
infantile convulsions. 

An epileptic may possess considerable 
intelligence and practical capacity, yet 
the haunting consciousness of being 
in the thrall of a peculiar malady that 
at any time may precipitate a dan- 
gerous and even fatal situation must in 
time produce degenerate effects upon 
mind and body. Idiocy and imbecility 
to not carry much if any consciousness 
of defect. Herein we see the more piti- 
ful state of the chronic epileptic and 
the enormity of the wickedness of those 
who, conscious of mental defect in 
themselves, or given to some soul and 
body destroying vice, nevertheless mar- 
ry and have children in whom the 
marks of their neurosis or vice are per- 
petuated and exaggerated.—D. 


NOTICE, 

nection with the American Institute of 
Phrenology, as explained in the No- 
vember number. 
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POINTS 


By CHARLES E. PAGE, 


The employment of chloride of lime 
as a disinfectant seems to the writer 
much like most of the drug treatment 
for disease, in which the already badly 
poisoned body is poisoned still more by 
the drugs, adding to the diseased con- 
dition instead of counteracting or elim- 
inating any part of the evil. The best 
thought on the question of employing 
chloride of lime as a disinfectant is that 
the principal effect is to “drown” a 
bad smell with a worse one. 

The evil of this is two-fold: the orig- 
inal mischief continues, of course, and 
the vile odor of the lime is in itself any- 
thing but wholesome. For example, 
when the bath-room is filled with the 
unsavory vapors from lime, in place of 
being kept free to the air by open door 
and profusely ventilated halls, a great 
mistake is being made. It is now gen- 
erally agreed, universally agreed, in- 
deed, by bed-rock students of general 
sanitation, that the one grand disin- 
fectant, and the only one upon which 
we can safely rely, is the atmospheric 
air; that all so-called disinfectants are, 
as compared with the oxygen of the air, 
pitifully mean and ineffectual. 

Sewer-gas is a very vicious com- 
panion and does no end of mischief. 
Scientists warn us of its prevalence and 
of its deleterious effects, due to faulty 
plumbing, but they do not insist upon, 
indeed scarcely mention, the plain fact 
that if this insidious destroyer can, as 
we know, get into a dwelling through 
a foot of stone or brick wall, it ean and 
will, if given the chance, get out 
through the open windows! It is quite 
true that the plumbing had best be 
looked to, and have everything right in 
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that quarter; but, at the worst, if there 
be abundant ventilation there will be 
such dilution of the poison as to render 
it comparatively innoxious. It is not 
so much the letting in of bad air as the 
confining of it, the breathing of it, 
“pure and unadulterated,” that causes 
disease. 

There is more “ malaria” in a close 
bedroom—a chamber that is not pro- 
fusely bathed with the free air of 
heaven, day and night; and in the ali- 
mentary canal of a constipated or drug- 
guzzling dyspeptic whose blood is for- 
ever being poisoned by the absorption 
of ptomaines (the product of putrefy- 
ing food substances), than in the 
swamps and bayous of Louisiana or the 
dreaded Roman Campagna, where, 
wrapped in a single blanket, the author 
has slept night after night without fear 
of harm. The “ Roman fever,” so much 
dreaded by visitors to the holy city, is 
the joint product of stuffy hotel bed- 
rooms and a diet better suited to the 
climate of Iceland than Italy. (“The 
Natural Cure,” by the present writer.) 

“T have lately spent a summer in a 
country-place whose delicious air is a 
just source of pride to its inhabitants,” 
says an observing writer. “ They told 
me how doctors sent their patients 
there from a distance for the tonic 
effects of the pure air and invigorating 
breezes; and then I found the very 
people who thus glorified in them 
shutting out every breath of air and 
every ray of sunshine from their houses 
because of flies! In returning the calls 
of neighbors, I was struck the moment 
I entered their houses with that close, 
unwholesome, stuffy smell, which we 
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generally associate with the homes of 
the ignorant and unneat classes alone, 
but which is often to be noticed in 
those of a class far above them. As I 
looked at the outside of the different 
houses in the place, it was difficult to 
realize that they were really inhabited. 
The blinds were carefully closed, or the 
curtains drawn, and not one sign of life 
visible; and yet, unfortunately, life 
was going on behind those closed win- 
dows—life which needed every advan- 
tage to make it pure, healthy, and en- 
joyable. Does it never occur to you, 
you housekeepers whose minds recoil 
from soiled house-linen, fly-specks on 
paint, and such kinds of uncleanliness 
—does it never occur to you, you so- 
called neat women, that there is one 
thing absolutely nasty in your cleanly- 
swept and carefully-dusted houses, and 
that is their very air? You who blush 
with shame at the idea of anything un- 
clean worn on your person, or taken 
into your mouth, do you not know that 
you are taking in uncleanliness with 
every breath you draw; and that un- 
clean air. is making your blood, and, 
through its means, your entire bodies, 
impure? Many a woman is regretting 
this summer that she is unable to have 
a change of air for herself and children 
by going to the seaside, the country, or 
the mountains. Why not try the effect 
of change of air at home! If air makes 
such a difference to your health, as you 
admit, why not let it do its best for 
you wherever you are? 

The best disinfectant is the oxygen 
of the air; the best diuretic is fresh, 
soft water; the best germicide, bacil- 
licide, and antitoxin for the preserva- 
tion of health in the animal organism 
of man or beast, is pure blood; and of 
all things not the blood of a poisoned 


horse. 
——___—» 





REttEr For Sort Corns.—The treat- 
ment of an old soft corn is not an 
easy thing, as every one who “ wears ” 
such a companion on his extremities 
will assure us. Here is a prescription 
that may be tried with some prospect 
of help: 
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Make a concentrated solution of 
tannin, by dissolving an ounce of 
freshly-made tannin ip six drachms of 
water with the aid of gentle heat, and 
apply once or twice a day between the 
toes after washing. Tannin in powder 
is not quite so effectual. 


—_——__ 


THE SMOKE NUISANCE, 
A FABLE, 


The editor of the “ Glasgow Sanitary 
Journal,” August, seeks to show in 
fable that the abolition of smoke nui- 
sances is a possibility. He places his 
chief reliance upon the developments 
of science, giving experience the go-by, 
saying: 

One day Experience, Inexperience, 
and the Scientific Mind met at a con- 
gress and shook hands. They began 
talking about the weather. 

“What a beautiful morning!” ex- 
claimed Inexperience. 

“Wind in the north,” said Experi- 
ence. “It will be rain by evening.” 

“Then we shall see the rainbow,” 
said the Scientific Mind. 

“T wonder,” said Inexperience, 
“when we shall control the weather, 
like the man in Rasselas.” 

“Never,” said Experience. “The 
thing is a demonstrated impossibility.” 

“And yet,” gently, as to himself, 
said the Scientific Mind, “ but yester- 
day I first spoke to the antipodes; but 
to-day I listened to the stored voices of 
my dead; but even now, I have seen 


~ with these eyes the cast shadows of the 


To- 
and 


skeletons we are within the flesh. 
morrow, what shall I not see 
hear ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Experience. “The 
telephone, the phonograph, the X-rays, 
and all that. But that sort of thing 
can not go much further: there is not 
much more to know, else we should 
know it.” 

“On the contrary,” said Inexperi- 
ence, “ we know nothing yet, compara- 
tively.” 

“You speak for yourself,” said Ex- 
perience. 
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“For us all!” 
Mind, humbly. 

“ How ?” inquired Experience, sur- 
prised. 

* As thus,” said the Scientific Mind. 
“ Glasgow is sick with fog, which is a 
cloud, which is the rain. Why? Glas- 
gow burns coal, which is stnoke, which 
makes the fog blanket, which slays the 
sunlight, which is health.” 

“ That’s old news,” said Experience. 
“ But what do you propose to do ?” 

“Burn coke,” said the Scientific 
Mind. 

“T never thought of that,” said Ex- 
perience. 

“ Of course not,” said Inexperience. 
“ Who said you did ?” 

“Think of it now,” said the Scien- 
tific Mind. 

So they shook hands again and went 
their ways. 

We might add that in all human 
probability coke was not accepted by 
any considerable number of the people, 
and the smoke and coal dust fog con- 
tinue to have their way in certain of 
our cities, despite the protest of many 
of their people. 


said the Scientific 


—- 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


No country in the world in propor- 
tion to its population has so many suf- 
ferers from “nervous debility” as 
America. Dr. Beard, in a treatise on 
the subject published upward of fifteen 
years ago, claimed that nervousness 
was peculiarly an affection prevalent in 
the United States, and largely due to 
the great expenditure of nerve energy 
in the various enterprises with which 
Americans were occupied. A later in- 
vented term, neurasthenia, describes in 
brief the form of nervous depletion 
that affects so many men and women, 
especially in our cities. Dr. Risman of 
Philadelphia, in reviewing the treat- 
ment applicable to the malady, properly 
emphasizes the hygienic management 
as a most essential feature. He says on 
this line: 

The diet in neurasthenia should be 
nutritious; it has no special limita- 
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tions except when the rest-cure is em- 
ployed or when distinct indications are 
present. The patient’s idiosyncrasies 
must be considered. If anemia exists, 
beef, eggs, and milk are given in abun- 
dance; in lithemic cases the meats are 
restricted, and alcoholic beverages as 
well as rich articles of food are excluded 
from the dietary. 

For nearly all cases coffee and tea 
seem to be harmful, and he has been in 
the habit, perhaps with too strict an 
adherence to routine, of always forbid- 
ding their use. If symptoms of nervous 
dyspepsia are present, the sygars and 
starches should be as much as possible 
eliminated from the diet; the patients 
often do well when placed on rare meat, 
stale bread or gluten bread and milk. 
Milk is especially valuable in cases suf- 
fering from gastralgic attacks. 

Among hygienic measures the most 
important is rest; prolonged rest is to 
the neurasthenic patient what the 
nightly sleep is to the healthy man. In 
severe cases it is necessary to adopt the 
so-called rest cure, or Weir Mitchell 
treatment, consisting of rest in bed, 
massage, electricity, and liberal feed- 
ing. This may bring about a cure in an 
apparently hopeless case. During the 
rest cure the patient is not permitted 
to see his or her friends, is not allowed 
to read, and is in constant charge of an 
intelligent, strong-minded nurse. 

As important as any of the measures 
adopted, indeed, deserving to be ranked 
the foremost factor in treatment, is the 
personality of the physician. In no 
disease is it so essential to inspire the 
patient with confidence, and in none is 
so much good accomplished by sugges- 
tion alone as in neurasthenia. The 
physician should listen patiently to the 
almost interminable recital of fanciful 
ailments. and should always make a 
careful physical examination to exclude 
all possibility of lurking organic 
disease, 

Tf the rest cure is impossible or not 
indicated, the patient must take a 
definite amount of rest by lying down 
for an hour or two in the morning and 
in the afternoon—this is especially 
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valuable in women. Bathing is not to 
be neglected. The bath should be of 
short duration and should be followed 
by a cold shower bath or cold douche, 
with friction. In the so-called sexual 
neurasthenia, the application of cold 
water to the spine and the perineum 
acts as a powerful sedative. 


= a 
COMMON BICYCLE ACCIDENTS, 


A word anent this subject is never 
unseasonable now, as the interest in 
riding the two-wheeled horse is increas- 
ing. Of course most bicycle accidents 
are the result of inexperience or care- 
lessness, and we are thus led to admon- 
ish the public with respect to being 
careful in their practice. A large pro- 
portion of injuries received while rid- 
ing concern the face, and the reason is 
plain enough. 

A man taking a “header” from a 
horse starts from such a height that he 
may turn a complete somersault and 
land in a sitting posture, but the bicy- 
cle is so low that the victim strikes the 
ground face first, and when he has 
ploughed over a few yards of gravel or 
pavement, his physiognomy is usually 
somewhat altered. <A particularly dan- 
gerous accident is the breaking of the 
front fork of the wheel. Here the 
victim never has time to get his hands 
before his face, and fracture of the 
nose and jaw with serious laceration of 
the soft parts almost invariably results. 
These falls are so quick that before a 
man has time to let go of the handle- 
bars his face strikes the ground. 

In fact, in headers from the bicycle 
generally, there is no time to let go of 
the handle-bars in order to protect the 
face. Sprained wrists and broken arms 
are therefore comparatively rare, while 
broken noses and serious lacerations of 
the face, mouth, and eyelids are com- 
mon. Bruises, sprains, and abrasions 
of the shoulders occur if the face es- 
eapes. The danger of the breaking of 
the front fork is especially great in the 
ease of the tandem wheel, where the 
fork has to bear the weight of two in- 
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stead of one, and the danger from any 
flaw in the steel of which it is con- 
structed is consequently greater. 

The moral for young men who wish 
to give their sweethearts a taste of the 
joys of riding tandem would seem to be 
to buy none but a first-grade wheel and 
take the front seat yourself. Although 
accidents to the face, head, and shoul- 
ders are the more common, fractures of 
the legs and bruises and sprains of the 
knee occasionally result from bicycle 
accidents, and internal injuries are by 
no means unheard of. A case of rupt- 
ure of the pancreas due to a blow in 
the epigastrium by the handle-bar has 
recently been reported. The bicycle is 
proving itself so important a means of 
providing fresh air and healthful exer- 
cise to a vast number of people that the 
good done by it greatly overbalances 
the harm resulting from accidents, 
most of which can be avoided by care- 
ful riding and by the selection of a well- 
constructed, standard wheel. There 
are too many cheap uncertain wheels 
sold, yet the poor should have the op- 
portunity to enjoy this exhilarating 
exercise as well as their fortunate 
neighbors. We advise the purchase of 
a second-hand wheel of standard make, 
rather than a cheap under-class ma- 
chine. 





HEALTH OF RICH AND POOR. 


The children of the poor, in spite of 
many drawbacks, fare better in some 
respects than those of the well-to-do. 
They often respond better to treatment 
when they are sick; they are at least 
not deprived of contact with their fel- 
lows and that struggle for existence 
which are absolutely essential to health; 
whereas the children of the so-called 
higher classes are too often educated 
in sensitiveness and false views of life 
—not always by precept or example, 
but bv force of circumstances. 

A colleague who is intimately ac- 
quainted with the physical condition 
of some eight thousand children, taken 
from the worst classes, who have in the 
course of several years passed through 
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a public institution under his care, says 
that they improve so much after hav- 
ing enjoyed for a few months the ample 
diet and simple and regular life pro- 
vided, that their physical condition 
compares favorably with that of any 
class of children.—Pop. Sci. Monthl« 


———— 


ECONOMICAL AND NEAT DRESS. 


At the Domestic Economy UCon- 
ference, held last summer at Chatau- 
qua, Mrs. Jenness-Miller spoke on the 
above subject, making the following 
remarks in the course of her address: 

“Mrs. Ewing has asked me to say 
something to you about how a woman 
with a family of five can live and dress 
on one thousand dollars a year. I 
should rather have a larger income, 
but if one must work on the two or 
three hundred dollars that ought to go 
to clothing a family when the income 
is only a thousand dollars a year, I 
think a woman can do it by using 
good judgment. The average woman 
spends for trash, little things in fashion 
that have no meaning and not one whit 
of merit in the costume, enough to keep 
herself well clothed. The necessities 
require that the materials be good and 
garments well made. 

“1 think any woman can get along 
with two dresses a year if she will, one 
dress for thick and thin, that will 
answer for everything; a second for 
oceasions of leisure. And then she 
can have one or two pretty, fancy 
waists. But, you ask, how are we going 
to have our dresses made in one piece 
and still have fancy waists ? That is 
perfectly easy. With my walking dress 
I have an under waist. I get rid of all 
bands around the waist. It is not as 
artistic as having a dress made all in 
one piece, but if you must, for economy, 
do it; there is no objection except from 
the artistic standpoint, and with two 
or three pretty waists and one ordinary 
working dress a woman can be well 
dressed. 

“You will notice that this dress is 
short-waisted. The reason for that is, 
woman must wear a short-waisted dress 
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if she is going to have a dress that con- 
forms to the laws of her body. She 
cannot wear a long-waisted dress and 
have the dress artistic except she com- 
presses her waist line, and the moment 
she compresses her waist line she 
crowds down her vital organs upon 
which the integrity of her physical 
functions depend. 

“ Nature herself has made the out- 
line for a woman’s waist. We have 
floating ribs, and every correct breath 
that we draw they must have move- 
ment. To the point where the ribs 
are stationary we may have our dress 
close. Below that point, except it be 
loose enough that the ribs can move 
with each breath, we interfere with 
the vital function of breathing if our 
dress be tight, and the moment we 
cut off the breathing supply to the 
lungs we render it impossible to aerate 
the blood properly, and impossible for 
a woman to be at her best physically. 
The moment we draw in the waist line 
we make the big hip bones prominent. 
We lose the curve which is graceful 
and get the angle which is ungraceful. 
So we must have the short-waist line 
for the dress. It is artistic and grace- 
ful, provided the woman stands well, 
but everything comes back again to 
that question of standing.” 

* 


TOXINOPHOBIA. 


Tne following horribly unscientific 
remark is made in the General Practi- 
tioner, under the heading of “A Reason- 
able Suggestion!” “If, by tapping an 
old horse that has been filled with diph- 
theria bacilli, doctors can get a cure for 
this disease, why shouldn’t the doctors 
tap an old Kentucky colonel and get a 
toxin that would knock the gold cure 
out of sight?” 

We are certainly surprised by the in- 
opportuneness of your remark, Mr. G. 
P., at this era of bacilli hunting and 
serum manufacture. There’s something 
too old-fashioned about your views of 
physiology. You don’t realize that our 
fin-de-siecle methods of microbe culture 
now include man as well as horses, mon- 
keys, and guinea-pigs. 
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WHY SHOULD PHRENOLOGY BE STUDIED ?* 


By Miss 8. Dexter. 


Proceeding to answer the question: 
Why should phrenology be studied? 
we will first consider the science simply 
as a study. Its worth as such is ines- 
timable. The student begins to think; 
he is called upon to use his senses con- 
tinually in his observations, and is 
forced to use his intellect inductively 
upon the facts gathered. His mind be- 
comes opened up to new subjects; he 
feels that he must never again turn from 
new ideas in which anything that is 
feasible lies, and refuse the right of in- 
vestigation. He has started upon a sub- 
ject whose wide reaching branches ex- 
tend in very many directions. He has 
now given his mind over to thought 
and growth, and he will find that little 
yy little he is learning to have greater 
insight into the wonderfully varied and 
systematic workings of Nature. If gen- 
uinely earnest in his study he will have 
entered upon a course of thought which 
will raise him morally into a higher type 
of manhood, and which will lead him to 
set a much higher-value on the sacred- 
ness and responsibility of human life; 
and one which is likely to influence his 
whole character and life to the very end. 
He will not stop with the rudiments of 
phrenology—he cannot—but will be led 
on to see how in all life we are to be 
workers with Nature—aiding her in her 
strivings for the right action of her 
beneficial, but often misunderstood, 
forces. He will in time be able to say, 
with Henry Ward Beecher, “I could not 
ask for the members of my family, or of 
the Church, any better preparation for 
religious indoctrination ” (or for a high- 
er life generally) “ than to put them in 
possession of such a practical knowledge 
of the human mind as is given by phre- 
nology.” 

All of us, more or less, have a desire 
to improve and make the most of our- 
selves, and it is in this direction, per- 
haps, that the study of phrenology has 
its most powerful and lasting work. Its 
truths and teachings are so practical, 


pointing out definite lines of procedure 
for each individual. Its teachings are 
so in accordance with the highest Chris- 
tianity, and its directions for training 
are so lucid that it is invaluable in men- 
tal growth and training, and inasmuch 
as true happiness depends largely upon 
the healthy, harmonious action of all 
the functions of our organization, men- 
tal and physical, the following out of its 
teachings will become a pleasure. 

How often, after perhaps a spell of 
depression, we can, by phrenological 
thought, trace this unhealthy period 
back to its cause, namely, to some viola- 
tion of the laws which should govern our 
constitution. We have been allowing 
one material organ of the brain to be far 
too active, and consequently other or- 
gans suffer from the absence of that 
pleasurable excitement which accom- 
panies their natural activity. Or, per- 
haps, by the teaching of physiology, 
which goes hand in hand with phrenol- 
ogy, we know that we have been violat- 
ing the laws of our being, by interfering 
with the harmonious working of the 
different organs of the body. Men may 
strive to ignore these small things, but 
it is simply astonishing to what an ex- 
tent so small a matter as neglecting 
proper muscular exercise, or neglecting 
to vitalize the system with pure air, will 
derange the organization and affect the 
moral and mental manifestations. The 
poet tells us, 


** Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control, 
These three lead man to sovereign power,” 


and if the writer had been speaking of 
the results which a proper application 
of phrenological truths could produce 
he could not have more concisely stated 
the facts. 

By their help the student can train 
himself to a nearer approach to per- 
fection; by them he can see how and 
why he is in some respects not a success; 


* Read at the American Centenary of Phren- 
ology. 
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by them he is in future on his guard 
against weaknesses, which he can, by the 
help of his discoveries, in some measure 
change into strong points of character. 
Phrenology opens to him a clear and 
practical road to growth, improvement, 
and the power to use his abilities instead 
of allowing them to lie dormant. And, 
lastly, phrenology teaches him in what 
relation he stands to the world around 
him and the laws which should govern 
his conduct in his intercourse with his 
fellow-men. 

In every form of Government, that 
of a country, state, army, prison, fac- 
tory, school, or family, the correct un- 
derstanding of the human mind, its 
constitution and working, is essentially 
necessary if the government is to result 
in the happiness and improvement of 
those governed. Government in accord- 
ance with such phrenological laws as 
George Combe lays down in his “ Con- 
stitution of Man,” or as Gall and Spurz- 
heim advocate, cannot but result in the 
true welfare of those governed. 

Laws are formed to restrain and di- 
rect the human faculties in their search 
for gratification, and in order that these 
should be just a proper understanding 
of the human constitution must be had. 
Phrenological observation would be well 
and justly applied if the judges and 
governors of our countries had power 
and opportunity to use such methods as 
phrenology advances to strengthen the 
good in the criminals who come before 
them time after time, instead of simply 
confining them to prison for a longer or 
shorter period How much more effica- 
cious would such a system as that 
adopted in Mrs. Johnston’s “ Reform 
Prison for Women,” near Boston, Mass., 
be? There the women are confined 
for such a length of time as to insure 
some lasting impression from the prison 
life experienced. The women are not 
treated as bad, irreclaimable characters, 
but more as morally sick, and, as in the 
case of the physically sick, are treated 
with hopefulness of their improvement. 
The lady superintendent is an earnest 
student of the workings of the human 
mind, and influences the women in 
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numberless and varied ways in order to 
arouse and strengthen those faculties 
whose salutary controlling influences 
are deficient, and also to equalize those 
faculties the abuse of which has possibly 
been the means of bringing the women 
to prison. Needless to say, work on such 
humane lines has amazingly successful 
results, scarcely any woman returning 
a second time to the prison. 

In training the young, phrenological 
teaching cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed. The child seeks happiness 
from the first, and from the first should 
be led to know that true happiness is 
the outcome of the legitimate activity 
of all the faculties of the mind, guided 
and governed by the intellectual and 
moral faculties. An excellent teacher 
does indeed need to be a wise man, and 
of all the learning he has gained, that on 
the constitution and working of the 
human mind is most necessary. He has 
to know which faculties to whip up, as 
it were, which to restrain. He has to 
know how to apply stimulus and en- 
couragement to the phlegmatic boy, 
and how to quiet and tranquillize the 
sensitive, over-anxious girl. Yes, in 
very truth, a teacher who succeeds in 
helping on the harmonious developnient 
of his pupils’ minds accomplishes a 
noble task. 

In our large schools it would be well 
for both teacher and taught if our 
teachers would use phrenological obser- 
vation in selecting out for special help 
children who are at all deficient in one 
or more intellectual faculties. Then 
with the parent: he or she has a similar 
task to that of the teacher; but in the 
mother’s case, all the holiest and noblest 
feelings of her nature come into play in 
the training of her children. Many and 
many a time she lies down at night 
weary and disheartened with the physi- 
cal and nervous strain of her maternal 
duties. But in the morning, her un- 
failing love. her hope for the future 
good of her little ones spurs her on to 
new efforts. Often she becomes thor- 
oughly disheartened. noticing some 
prominent fault or failine in one or 
other of her children, and it is then that 
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she needs to bring into use all the 
knowledge of the human faculties and 
the laws for their proper action that she 
has acquired. Worrying over the faults 
will do no good whatever, but hope- 
fully, perseveringly bringing those 
moral faculties which she wishes to see 
strong in her children, to play upon 
them, will in time bring those very fac- 
ulties into greater influence in their 
characters. Yes, parents, above all, 
need to study the true workings of the 
mind. 

Then, again, phrenology should help 
us in judging our true sphere in life and 
in choosing occupations and starting 
our juniors in the world. If we have 
experienced a little of the dreadful 
strain, and estimated the power lost by 
one who is forced to work at uncon- 
genial and unsuited work, we can have 
some idea of the importance of placing 
young people to work that keeps the 
mind in pleasurable activity. Where 
such is the case, work will be a pleasure, 
which will help greatly to keep the vital 
forces in a healthy, active state; the 
moral organs will be gratified by good 
work done well; the selfish sentiments 
of self-esteem and approbativeness will 
also be satisfied that the world is better 
for the work done, and there will most 
probably be a steady mental and physi- 
cal improvement in the worker. I sup- 
pose the loss of power sustained in 
society by the lack of this care in suiting 
the worker to his work must be simply 
enormous. The young are full of fire, 
enthusiasm, and life. They long to use 
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their powers to their full extent. Some 
have the executiveness necessary to 
carve out for themselves a road to their 
natural groove or bent, and in so doing 
acquire much strength of character; but 
many, encumbered by circumstances, 
are obliged to lay on one side for times 
of leisure their natural inclinations, and 
buckle to and earn their bread in less 
congenial ways. Possibly they become 
successful men, but who knows what 
might have been, what talent might 
have been the outcome of a more ration- 
al start in life. These truths need to be 
spread broadcast in society that men, 
understanding the laws of action of the 
mind and rightly applying them, may 
help on the advancement of the race. 

I was struck by the words of an Amer- 
ican speaker quite recently. He stated 
that phrenological truths have far more 
weight in America than in England. 
That their influence upon the American 
nation is decidedly marked. That it is 
through their teachings that Americans 
take a man for what he is, and not for 
what he has. That is as it should be. 
We feel thankful that such is the case, 
and know that wherever phrenological 
truths are disseminated they will in time 
raise the people to a higher moral level, 
will lead them to become good discern- 
ers of character, men who know how to 
appreciate true worth; will lead them 
to be more merciful and charitable in 
their intercourse with one another and 
more rational in their treatment of 
criminals. 


_-@——— 


FORM AS AN INDEX OF CHARACTER.* 


By Pror. 


While extending to your worthy as- 
sembled body the greetings of fellow- 
ship, because you are convened to honor 
him who deserves most surely to have 
his name inscribed in the temple of 
fame, still I feel that there are others 
more worthy of eulogizing Dr. Gall, the 
discoverer of phrenol gy, and, therefore, 


ALBERT ZIMMERMAN. 


I shall confine myself to the considera- 
tion of a subject which deserves at the 
same time your most critical thought 
and investigation, since it is the founda- 
tion upon which the structure of all 
creation is built. 


* Read at the American Centenary of Phren- 
ology. 
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To understand anything correctly, it 
is well for us to understand the nature 
of the component parts, for the law that 
forms the dew-drop also formed the 
mighty universe} and we can easily see 
that the higher the development of any 
object, the greater the influence of these 
all-pervading forces. Man, the crown- 
ing work of all earthly existence, more 
than all else, should know how to obey 
the Delphic injunction, “ Know Thy- 
self.” 

Form is an institute of nature, con- 
current with existence itself. Percep- 
tion or conception suggests to us that 
every object has shape or form—length, 
breadth, and thickness. Even thought, 
though invisible, must be regarded as 
having form. It must therefore be a 
vital point in the study of human 
nature. 

The idea may be briefly stated thus: 
That since the straight (—) and curved 
(-—) lines represent the basis of all or- 
ganization; and as the spherical, sphe- 
roid, oblong, and other more or less 
round bodies have for their basis the 
curved line, while straight, square, oc- 
tagonal, and other things of similar 
shape are based on the straight line, we 
must, reasoning by analogy and verified 
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should be styled the “ masculine,” and 
the nature of the mind the “cogitative.” 
The reverse of this, where an elabora- 
tion of the circle is conspicuous, the 
faculties of Conscientiousness, Order, 
and Causality are necessarily subordi- 
nate, and Benevolence, Comparison, 
and Ideality are strong in their mani- 
festations, and consequently a different 
type of mind is inherent, namely, the 
“ intuitive,” and the shape of the head 
is called the “feminine.” Of course 
this rule applies without regard to sex. 
The cogitative mind (other things being 
equal) works slower than the intuitive, 
because it favors deliberation, system, 
and the rigidity of conscience. Tem- 
peramentally its foundation rests in the 
nervo-bilious temperament. It has been 
the organization of the world’s greatest 
philosophers, scientists, and builders. 
On the other hand, the intuitive mind 
works with a rapidity suggestive of in- 
stantaneous photography, “jumps at 
conclusions,” and in answer to the ques- 
tion, “ Why?” often says “ Because.” 
It manifests itself best in the sahguine- 
nervo temperament. It is the organiza- 
tion of the orator, actor, and musician. 

A classification of the ideas would 
give us a table like this: 


/ Masculine Ee P : * Philosopher 
— | Masculine | Conscientiousness, | P hilosopher, 
head, , ae ee ) Scientist, 
, rs: ~ Causality, - : 
Cogitative | Order . } Builder, 
Scene . ’ ‘ : 
mind, Conservative. 


| Feminine 


Orator, 


Benevolence, 
head, ' . | Actor, 
Intuitiv ~ Comparison, \ Musial 
) Intuitive | Ideality Musician, 
mind, { we Enthusiast. 


by observation, ascribe certain qualities 
of character to persons organized on the 
round or square plan. A straight line is 
emblematic of rectitude, order, and 
logic, while the curved line is significant 
of rapidity of thought, vividness of 
imagination, and freedom of expression, 
because the organs which give to the 
head a round or square shape have a 
similarity of nature and mental process 
when active. The square-shaped head 


These organizations are again in turn 
modified, and vary according to the 
climatic conditions and the soil of the 
different nations. It is therefore mani- 
festly essential that we study the char- 
acteristics and organizations of the 
people of different countries. Human 
nature, viewed in the light of these 
principles, is made easy to understand, 
and the most correct interpretations of 
character will follow as a natural result. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etam in wpso ori silentio_natura loquitur.—PLATo.: 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1896. 


LATER CONFIRMATIONS. 


The data with regard to the localiza- 
tion of faculties are increasing rapidly, 
so many are the prominent observers 
who interest themselves in the subject. 
It is well to note the occasional reports 
that come to hand from sources of repu- 
tation. 

Dr. Julius 
work 


says: 


recent 
rain Power,” 


Althaus, in his 
“On Failure of B 


‘The pre-frontal lobes, which con- 
sist of the first, second, and third frontal 
evolutions, have fer some time past 
been held to constitute the chief ma- 
terial base of all our intellectual and 
moral manifestations. The pre-frontal 
lobes are absent in the lower form of 
animal life; they gradually 
more developed in the higher species, 
and are largest in man. An unusual 
development of them has been found 
to coincide with the development of in- 
It is probable that a 
special evolution of certain parts of the 
fore-brain will be found to correspond 


become 


tellectual power. 


with the presence of certain special ap- 
titudes and talents in individuals; but 
of this nothing definite is known, and 


there is in this direction an immense 
field still open for patient and intelli- 
gent inquiry. 

“The fore-brain appears to enable 
us to fix our attention, and to concen- 
trate our consciousness on any given 
subject the fore-brain would 
likewise seem to furnish us with the 
power to distinguish right from wrong, 
and to restrain and control the lower 
senses, and check our animal impulses.” 

Reporting thus what a foreign au- 
thority utters, it may be well to add 
some recent views from an American 
source, to wit, Starr’s “ Brain Surgery.” 
Professor Starr says, for instance, 
“that, while there is a definite relation 
between the three frontal lobes and the 
higher forms of mental activity, 
therefore, of character and behavior, 
yet for the process of thought a healthy 
state of the entire cortex, and even of 
the white medullary matter beneath it, 
through which the associating parts 
pass, is necessary.” 

Of course, a few faculties, in co-or- 
dination would not be sufficient for a 
balanced and comprehensive expression 


and, 
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in regard to any matter. Our advanced 
civilization involves a great many is- 
sues, so to speak, interests moral, social, 
economical, intellectual, etc., being as- 
sociated frequently in what may seem 
to be a simple measure. Therefore the 
employment of the pre-frontal or intel- 
lectual centres alone would provide for 
a very limited expression of thought or 
idea. 

Ireland’s “ The Blot on the Brain,” 
a work published in 1893, states that 
common consent rather than scientific 
truth, has assigned the higher mental 
operations to the frontal regions, and 
that the intelligence itself is in all parts 
of the cerebrum, interpreting the sen- 
sations, and directing the motions of 
the body.” 

Another confirmation of the scien- 
tific phrenological view that all parts 
of the brain relate to mind, and that 
completeness of mental operation in- 
volves that general culture which must 
take into consideration the whole econ- 
omy of brain and mind. 


aa 
THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE. 


In “Modern Medicine” a writer, 
whose views of therapeutics are bent 
upon a study of the actual situation of 
society toward physicians, remarks: 

“ The long fight among the different 
schools of medicine has been based upon 
differences of opinion upon the so- 
called action of drugs ; but intelligent 
physicians are finding out (many long 
ago made the discovery) that in the 
relation of the human body and drugs, 
it is the cells of the body which are 
active, and not the drugs. The body 
acts upon the medicine, not the medi- 
cine upon the body. Modern develop- 
ments in hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, 
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massotherapy, and the various branches 
of physiological medicine, including 
dietetics, have left comparatively little 
room for pharmaceutical products, so 
it is exceedingly foolish to still main- 
tain the old quarrel about big doses 
and little doses, when doses of any sort 
have so small a part to play in the 
rational treatment of disease. The 
high-potency delusion seems about 
dead.” 

It is interesting to notice in regard to 
this sage opinion that the writer states 
what was uttered many years ago by 
hygienists like Trall, Johnson, Gully, 
and others, that it was the action of the 
body and not of drugs that followed 
the administration of the mixtures of 
the dose book, and hence that methods 
of treatment that procured or induced 
physiological action were more potent 
in remedial results than the drugs of 
the pharmacy. The best authority is 
voiced in the quotation, so that the 
reign of hygiene and natural philos- 
ophy in therapeutics seem about to be 
introduced. 


casa minnelgietiasitiaans 
THE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS. 


The meeting of The National Cen- 
tenary of Phrenology, as appointed for 
October 26 and 27, proved an eminent 
success. The program as published 
previously was carried out minutely. 
The sessions were filled with work. 
The papers generally were of deep inter- 
est, commanding the close attention of 
the audience. Perhaps it were invidi- 
ous to mention any titles here, but those 
of Dr. John L. Capen, Miss J. A. 
Fowler, Miss A. M. Rutter, Dr. Ella M. 
Young, Mr. Allen, Mr. Brooks, Prof. 
George Morris, Prof. J. W. Shull, and 
Mrs. C. M. Ballard, and remarks by Dr. 
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M. L. Holbrook, were most worthy of 
the close attention which they received. 

The greater part of the afternoon of 
the first day was given to the closing ex- 
ercises of the American Institution of 
Phrenology. This was a stirring occa- 
sion. We may say that in the history 
of the Institute no greater amount of 
The ad- 


the 


enthusiasm was ever seen. 
dresses of those appointed by 
graduating class were of very high merit 
from a literary point of view. All those 
connected with the Institute, Officers 
and Teachers, have abundant reason for 
congratulating themselves upon the 
success of this last session. 

The Phrenological Annual and Reg- 
ister will contain a full report of the 
Centenary, ete.; the proceedings of this 
commencement occasion will also be in- 
cluded. 

The evening session was also largely 
attended, and it was a feast of reason 
and a flow of soul. There were various 
features of entertainment in which a 
considerable number of persons took 
part. The tableaux vivants, included 
representations of different races, and 
also the more important elements and 
principles ethnological, phrenological, 
and physiognomical were brought out 
graphically by means of stereopticon 
views. Music added its attraction to 
the evening course. 

The second day was occupied by 
visits of groups to several Institutions 
on Blackwell’s Island, and the afternoon 
was mainly devoted to a reception given 
at the Orange home of Mrs. Wells, 
when a cast of Dr. Gall’s skull was 
shown to the guests who numbered 
about fifty. 

It can be said that the meetings fully 
met the expectations of those interested 
in its arrangement. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





QuESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this-department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents shall expect us 
to give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEUDONYM OR ' INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget te sign their names, 





“Hypnotic Suggestion in the Cure of 
Vicious Habits.”—Much may be accom- 
plished in the correction of vicious hab- 
its in children, and even in adults, by this 
method of mind impression. In the 
writer’s experience there have been sev- 
eral cases that were greatly benefited 
by hypnotic suggestion. Improper habits 
of diet, of drinking, and serious peculiar- 
ities of conduct—in fact, monomaniacs 
have been greatly modified or entirely 
corrected. In the writer’s “ Human Mag- 
netism,” revised edition, notes on this 
line are given, showing that for mental 
discipline in children who are prone to 
pernicious and immoral practices there 
seems no other kind of training so thor- 
ough in effect as this when applied by a 
careful and experienced operator. 

To a Correspondent.—J. H. Wood.— 
While your remarks contain the assertion 
of fundamental principles that will be 
appreciated by most well-informed and 
candid persons, they are so imbued with 
radicalism that to attempt to carry them 
into effect would meet at once with de- 
termined opposition from the majority 
of those whose support is necessary to 
the success of any great cause. Radical 
reforms can never be brought about by 
impetuous or violent measures. All 
thorough work is inoderate and gradual. 
Your average “reformer,” who would 
overturn the usages of society would not 
be willing to experience the consequences 
of his own work. The Exercises on 
Drawing you mention were never pub- 
lished. 

Question.—With Conscientiousness, Ap- 
probativeness, Benevolence, and Com- 
bativeness, six and seven in a twenty-one 
inch adult head, and Destructiveness 
five, would an individual be hard or un- 
just? Would he not be more apt to be 
imposed upon by others with Self-esteem 
small ?—J. F. 

Answer.—With an organization of the 
kind, assuming the temperament is of the 
average, such a person would be handi- 
capped by much sensitiveness and a dis- 
position to over-estimate the character 
of actions in others that affected the 
three organs first mentioned. There 
would be a rather emphatic expression 
of feeling when the sense of right or 
duty was invaded. There would be a 
























rather severe judgment, the Approbative- 
ness not being sufficient in itself to off- 
set the operation of Combativeness. The 
character, however, of the feeling would 
vary according to circumstances, as to 
whether or not Benevolence were strong- 
ly worked upon or the Conscientiousness. 
With Self-esteem small, those who knew 
the person’s nature could accomplish 
much in influencing his conduct. 

Magnetic Temperament.—I. H. S.— 
This property is found in both sexes, in 
temperaments of different combination. 
We think that the social nature has a 
. great deal to do with it, and also those 
qualities that impress poise, balance, self- 
confidence. It has not only the benevo- 
lent feeling, but-may have in some the 
spirit of malevolence. Where the sym- 
pathies are strong it may operate in a 
very earnest, philanthropic manner, and 
the responses of others will tend to ac- 
centuate its expression. 

Treatment of Catarrh.—J. A. S.—Yes, 
ecatarrh of the throat and nose is a very 
prevalent affection in this country. It is 
found almost everywhere. It seems to be 
endemic with us. It is claimed by some 
that it is a characteristic of our peculiar 
civilization. But our correspondent may 
be assured that in a great majority of 
vases this common affection may be 
treated successfully, and that without 
medicine. Hygienic practices are in fact 
the best. We do not echo the statement 
that it is a blood disease. We should say 
rather that it is a nervous malady, so im- 
portant is the relation of the nervous 
condition to the constitutional causes. 

Fruits and Vegetables.—J. J.—Fruits 
and vegetables, properly selected, are as 
suitable for the sick as for the well. 
They should form a considerable part of 
our diet. 

Healthy Mind and Sound Teeth.—J. J. 
S.—A healthy mind is one that is fairly 
balanced, that forms impressions with 
comparative readiness, and perceives the 
significance of ordinary events; that is 
susceptible of fairly good training, and 
does not indicate, on occasion, any dis- 
position to mark the departure from 
views that are termed “sensible” or 
reasonable. Mind for health is dependent 
largely upon the body. Diet and care 
have very much to do with the condition 
of the teeth. It would appear that some 
people show a peculiar predisposition to 
teeth decay, and yet their physical health 
seems good. We are of opinion, how- 
ever, that the premature decay of teeth, 
as a rule, is associated with some form 
of constitutional debility or weakness. 
That is, where a decided effort is made 
on the part of the individual to preserve 
the teeth. 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such NEw Books as publishers see fit to send us, 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. It is 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
Srom the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physio- 
logical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 


“A Greek Lexicon to the New Testa- 
ment,” in which the various senses of the 
words are distinctly explained in Eng- 
lish, and authorized by references to 
passages of Scripture. By W. Greenfield. 
96 pages. Paper. Samuel Bagster & 
Sons, London. Boston, H. L. Hastings. 

For the Bible student this is a con- 
venience. Compact in form, it covers a 
list of words that embraces the vocabu- 
lary of the Greek Testament. To those 
who have availed themselves of a copy of 
the “Emphatic Diaglott,” published by 
this house (price, $3.00), this dictionary 
would be an additional help. Price 25 
cents. 


“Herbart and the MHerbartian.” By 
Charles De Garmo, Ph.D., President of 
Swarthmore College, Pa. 12mo. Pp. 
268. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
“The New Education” representing, 

as it does, the later movement, or more 

properly, development, in the teaching 
of common ‘or mixed schools, involves as 
one of its factors, the principles of Her- 
bart. Perhaps it would be better to say 
that advanced educators have discovered 
that the professor of Guttingen had left 
on record views of very decided value to 
those who would be in the van. Herbart, 
in a sense, might be called a follower of 
Pestalozzi, since, in a great measure, he 
accepted the theories of the Swiss re- 
former ; but with his knowledge of Uni- 
versity work, he developed into available 
form those theories, and endeavored to 
adapt them to education in a more gen- 
eral way. In this country, as well as in 

Europe, teaching circles have been con- 

sidering Herbart’s views with a good deal 

of earnestness. Perhaps it is only in the 

Metropolitan centres, where discussion is 

earried to any considerable degree, that 

these views have currency. To answer 
inquiries everywhere, this manual, in the 
series of “ The Great Educators,” has 
been prepared. The author gives more 
than a bird’s-eye view of Herbart and 
his educational doctrines than he modest- 
ly announces in the preface. President 
De Garmo is well fitted to provide such a 
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manual and it certainly meets a growing 
demand. Besides being a compendium 
of Herbartian doctrine, it contains not a 
little other matter bearing upon the 
topics involved. The Appendix contains 
a list of books of allied character, so that 
one with this volume in hand may ex- 
tend his studies as he may find it con- 
venient. 


“The Intellectual and Moral Develop- 
ment of the Child.” By Gabriel Com- 
payre, Rector of the Academy of 
Poitiers. Translated from the French 
by Mary E. Wilson, B.L., Smith Col- 
lege. pp. 298. New York. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

The announcement of a book of this 
kind receives our grateful recognition. 
For many years we have entertained the 
conviction that modern educational 
methods are sadly defective on account 
of their neglect of the moral side of or- 
ganization. There are some, however, 
who have been studying child life, taking 
account of the evolution of the ethical 
faculty and endeavoring out of the con- 
clusions obtained to formulate a system 
of culture and training which shall be 
normal and efficient. 

The psychologists have found the study 
of child life a most interesting field, so 
that the data of the subject are already 
considerable. Such a book as Rector 
Compayre’s is based upon such data, and 
Dr. Harris, the editor, has seen fit, in his 
preface, to point out certain of the prin- 
ciples treated of in his usually terse and 
impressive style. The object of this work 
is to put into systematic form for the use 
of the teacher, what is known regarding 
the development of infant children. With 
the opinion of Dr. Harris, before us, in 
favor of this volume, it of course is suffi- 
cient to say that it is a very serviceable 
one. The contents in brief include a 
Study of the New Born Child, Its First 
Form of Activity, Development of the 
Senses, Expression of the First Emo- 


tions, Memory, Imagination, Conscious-~ 


ness, Attention, Association of Ideas. 
Thus it will appear that the book repre- 
sents a body of facts and principles to 
which the parent and teacher may refer. 

“Many Gems Calendar for 1897.”—For 
each day there is a quotation from one of 
the world’s most eminent authors. The 
purpose of the compiler, Mrs. Anna Ol- 
cott Commelin, being to furnish those 
who use the calendar with suggestions 
of an inspiring character for the day’s 
thought and action. The tendency to- 
day in the ordinary preparation of these 
convenient daily hints seems to be to 
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provide something amusing, in fact to 
mingle humor and facetiousness in cal- 
endar-making, while the moral principle 
is quite submerged or out of sight. The 
purpose of this author is sincere in her 
desire to promote the mental refinement 
of those who may avail themselves of her 
work. There is a leaflet for each day of 
the year. We should notice that on the 
back of the mat there is some information 
of a general character with regard to 
postage rates, a calendar of the church 
days, holidays, and differences of time 
between New York and the leading for- 
eign cities. Published by Gordon L. 
Warner, Brooklyn, N. Y. For sale by 
Fowler & Wells Co. Price 40 cents. 


“ Colonel Robert Ingersoll as He Is.”— 
Truth told about him as a soldier, about 
his family, his life, and many things 
concerning which the people are more 
or less interested in knowing. By E. 
M. McDonald. New York: The Truth- 
Seeker Co. 


TWENTIETH YEAR Book OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE REFORMATORY, FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1895. With 
illustration and anthropometric tables. 
Elmira, N. Y. 

One of the most interesting reports is- 
sued by the management of any State in- 
stitution with which we are acquainted. 
Great care has been shown in the prepara- 
tion of this report. The details and sta- 
tistics are of much value to the economist, 
the psychiatrist, and the anthropologist. 
The items relating to the 1,250 or more 
hardy youthful criminals gathered in 
the reformatory, furnish a valuable source 
of important information in dealing with 
degenerative mentality. The illustrations 
are thoroughly in point in most cases. 
The association of degenerative physical 
constitution with defective mind seems to 
be fairly demonstrated. The report is in- 
teresting on the side of the treatment. 
The conclusions of the superintendent as 
to the value of physical training in the 
instruction and improvement of the crim- 
inal, are a valuable contribution to the 
scientific literature of America. 


Gop AND SIN IN THE APPETITES. By J. 
Hartmann, M.D. Truth-seeker Com- 
pany, New York. 

In this pamphlet the spirit of the ar- 
gument is that religious canons permit 
and even direct the exercise of the lower 
propensities, and so excesses of sinful and 
injurious indulgence have been and are 
committed under the cloak of Church and 
faith. The reading of Christian philos- 
ophy seems to us much forced. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A SPECIAL EEATURE BEFORE THE FIRST OF 
JANUARY. 


Character Sketches from Photographs. 
—New subscribers sending photographs 
for remarks on their character under this 
heading must observe the following con- 
ditions: Each photograph must be ac- 
companied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photo- 
graph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, 
one giving a front and the other a side 
view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accom- 
panied by a remittance of $1.00 (5s. Eng- 
lish) for twelve months’ subscription to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to 
be addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York. 


Vv. G. L.—Denver.—Has a good per- 
ceptive intellect joined to a motive tem- 
perament and a strong vigorous organi- 


zation; is a good observer and collects 
facts readily. He possesses unusual 
energy and will conquer difficulties 


though they be mountains high. He is 
resolute and determined; very persever- 
ing, yet versatile and adaptable in his 
way and mode of life; is capable of much 
mental effort and industry, and were he 
to study phrenology he could do so to 
advantage. 


W. H. L.—Ohio.—Possesses a vigorous 
mind and an active organization. He 
should be quite ingenious and capable of 
working out new ideas, of organizing 
work for others, and take delight in be- 
ing engaged in large schemes or in a 
wholesale business. He is adapted to 
scientific pursuits; he will wear well and 
die with his harness on, and will never 
tire with work until it is completed or 


until his strength is exhausted. He is 
very intuitive. 
Ella R.—Hazleton.—This little child 


has all the traits of a good constitution. 
The photograph indicates health and 
longevity. She has a good head-piece and 
will be able to earn her own living quite 
easily. She must cultivate her percep- 
tive intellect, specially Weight and Order, 
for she will stumble over things, and 
want mother to find her playthings. She 
will be a philosopher, and delight in 
study, and will make a good teacher, 
writer, journalist, or typewriter. She 
has a loving disposition, and will make 
many. frierds. 

W. S. D.—Marshall.—Has an ambitious 
disposition, and will endeavor to rise 
above her companions in competitive 
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work. She will be quite brilliant in her 
studies if she allows herself time to be- 
come master of her profession; but she 
is rather ambitious for results, and may 
throw up a good chance to succeed before 
she ought. She has a particularly en- 
gaging, attractive manner, is a good con- 
versationalist and entertainer, and is 
quite magnetic in her disposition. Her 
mind acts quickly, and she is greatly 
stimulated by the encouragement of her 
friends. 

N. M. B.—Derby.—You appear to have 
a good, practical, solid kind of intellect. 
You have evidently been hewn from the 
rock itself. There are no quicksands to 
your nature. You are thoroughly utili- 
tarian. At the same time, you believe in 
beauty, in nature, art, oratory, or music, 
and gather a great deal of the refining 
influences from the foregoing subjects. 


H. J. H—N. Dak.—All things con- 
sidered, you are well adapted to each 
other in all the main points, and that 
will certainly satisfy you. It would be 
well for the lady to improve her health 
and tone up her organization, broaden 
her shoulders, and take outdoor daily 
exercise. The gentleman must perfect 
himself in the social qualities, go into 
select company, and both will then have 
a beneficial effect upon each other. 

W. T.—New York City.—Your head is 
not evenly developed, but you are in- 
clined to show rather special gifts. Your 
ingenuity is above the average, and you 
should be known for ingenious, mechan- 
ical kind of work. You have more ideas 
than you know what to do with; are a 
good observer; but memory of details 
does not appear very vigorous. You have 
great kindness of disposition. 

H. B. G.—Missouri.—You possess a very 
distinct character, and will be known for 
your great perseverance and determina- 
tion of mind. Are firm to a fault; very 
practical, and should succeed in an occu- 
pation that requires judgment of form, 
sizes, proportions, and outlines. Would 
make a good, practical engineer, a fine 
commercial agent in a large wholesale 
business, and will succeed as a stump 
orator. 

R. H. W.—Chicago.—You appear to 
have superior abilities to think, and or- 
You need more stimulus 
from the base of your brain to support 
the upper story. You should be a secre- 
tary, organizer, or could excel in re- 
touching photographs, or photo-engrav- 
ing; or as a journalist, and in editorial 
work; but are not so well adapted to a 
business career. You would have made 
a good student, and an excellent profes- 
sor of mental philosophy. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


Professor John P. Wild, of Boston, 
Mass., who has just paid us a visit, speaks 
of the unusual interest displayed in the 
subject by educated and cultured men. 
We recommend him as a thorough phre- 
nologist. His permanent address is 8 
Summer Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Professor George Morris paid a short 
visit to New York, and read an interest- 
ing paper at the Centenary, entitled 
“Phrenology as a Profession,” which 
was well received. He left here to go to 
Minneapolis, but at the last moment de- 
cided to visit Professor Alexander before 
doing so. 


Professor W. G. Alexander has gone to 
St. John, New Brunswick, Canada, which 
is a phrenologist’s old hunting-ground. 
We wish him success. 


Miss Edna I. Seely was present at the 
Centenary meetings. She had a very 
successful season at Asbury Park, having 
had the good wishes and patronage of 
Senator Bradley there, who has prom- 
ised her support and recognition if she 
will return another season. 


We had a very enjoyable visit from 
Professor and Miss Rutter, who came to 
New York for the special purpose of at- 
tending the Centenary exercises. She 
has returned with our good wishes, ex- 
pressing herself as very much pleased 
with the reception given herself and 
father while here. 


Mrs. Cora M. Ballard, of Brooklyn, ap- 
peared as usual at the closing exercises 
of the Institute Class of ’96 as well as at 
the Centenary celebrations. She read a 
paper on “ Phrenology as a Prevention 
of Crime.” Her name appears in the 
prospectus of the JOURNAL as one of the 
ready writers. At present she is perfect- 
ing herself in the study of medicine at 
one of the best colleges here. 


Alexander Talfourd, Class of °96, is on 
the road selling books and making charts, 
and also receiving subscriptions to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. His perma- 
nent address is in our care. 


In the suits brought against Mrs. Mary 
O. Stanton, by Dr. Simms for alleged in- 
fringements on his copyright, the judg- 
ment of the court has been rendered in 
favor of Mrs. Stanton. We may con- 
gratulate the lady on this outcome of her 
spirit and grit in defending her claims. 


Collin Green has sent his good wishes 
to the Centenary from Texas. He is 
well posted on, and thoroughly interested 
in, disseminating Phrenology. 


G. G. Brown reports from Ontario, 
Canada, and anticipates, with the late 
election, increased business. 


Howell B. 
home at 


*arker sent a paper from his 
Carnesville, Ga., with good 
wishes. We shall be glad to hear further 
from him. He is well able to make 
phrenological examinations, and we hope 
he will do more in that line. 


Ira L. Guilford, after a successful sea- 
son at Atlantic City, N. J.; has located 
himself at Baltimore, Md., in which city 
Professor Pearle Battee has started a 
phrenological periodical, called “ Self- 
Knowledge.” We wish her success in 
her venture. 


Owen H. Williams cortinues to sell 
“ Heads and Faces” in New York State. 
He uses these by the hundred, and sends 
us a like number of names as subscribers 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. New 
York State seems to be a profitable field 
for him. 


Occasional word is received from Pro- 
fessor Albert Zimmerman (Class of ’95), 
who is president of the St. Paul Phreno- 
logical Society, one of the largest so- 
cieties of its kind in the United States. 

The last number of “ Human Nature,” 
published by Professor Allen Haddock at 
San Francisco, was certainly a very 
creditable number. He is pushing the 
sale of phrenological works on the Pa- 
cific coast. 


The Professor Wing Class of ’96 have 
ordered quite an extensive apparatus 
and bill of books, and are well equipped 
for the lecture field. We wish them 
success. 


On December 17, 1896, Miss Jessie A. 
Fowler will lecture at the People’s 
Church, 316 East 15th Street, New York, 
on “ The Utility of Phrenology.” 


Miss Fowler is open for engagements 
for clubs, societies, Y. M. C. A.’s, and W. 
C. T. U.’s to lecture on Phrenology, 
Physical Culture, Health, Dress, and 
Fashion, Aleohol and the Brain, Wines 
of the Bible, Social Customs, ete. Write 
to this office for dates, ete. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1894, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is $1.00 a year, 
payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 
masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is alrpost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred ; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, nt should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a eee f for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


may be or- 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

“ American Medico-Surgical Bulletin.” 
—Late number has some appropriate re- 
marks upon medical ethics, showing the 
inconsistency of certain members of the 
profession who declare certain strictures 
with regard to the practice of others, 
while they themselves are guilty of de- 
cided ethical malfeasance. Reports of 
society doings are full, and the miscel- 
laneous notes are valuable. New York. 

“Review of Reviews.”—Stms up the 
vital issues of 1896; shows the methods 
of the late Presidential campaign; goes 
into the true inwardness, somewhat, of 


free coinage, exhibiting views on both 
sides; contains a character sketch of the 


late George Du Maurier, and some strong 
talk with regard to the kind of treatment 
Turkey should receive, although it is not 
likely that Turkey will be hung and quar- 
tered and served up as a Thanksgiving 
dish for some years to come. New York. 


“Cosmopolitan,” for November, treats 
of the Stage and the Beauty Problem, 
Through Oriental Door-Ways, The Belles 
of Caracas, Personal Recollections of 
the Tai Ping Rebellion, The Queen’s 
Minister’s Business Day, and other topics 
of equal interest are on the list. The 
publication office is Irvington, N. Y. 

‘ Lippincott’s Magazine ” has The Land 
of the Five Tribes, Modern Ancestors 
and Armorial Bearings, The Sixth Sense, 
regarding which there has been not a 
little talk within the past few 


years; 
Some English Trades, Bread Condi- 
ments, Fruit, ete., have a hearing. Phila. 


“ Articles that Interest Eclectic Physi- 
cians.”—Number 16 has a very good dis- 
cussion of Passiflora Incarnata, or, The 
Passion Flower, showing its applications 
in nerve maladies. Other points with 
regard to the use of certain simples are 
discussed in a practical way, and very 
serviceable to the practitioner. It is a 
bright little serial. 

‘Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation ’—Weekly.—The name of this 
carries the significance of its usefulness 
to physicians and surgeons generally. 
The publication office is now, Occidental 
Buildings, Chicago. 

“ Homiletic Review,” for November.— 
Devoted to religious thoughts, and ser- 
monic literature, and practical matters 
generally that are considered by the re- 
ligious and moral public. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. New York. 

“Harper’s Magazine ” — November. — 
Looks into the political issues of the day, 
by serving up an article from a good 
source on The Dominant Idea of the 
American Democracy. The First Presi- 
dent of the United States follows, replete 
with illustrations. Literary Landmarks 
of Florence, The Making of a Pessimist, 
The Cuckoos and the Outwitted Cowbird, 
are titles that are also illustrated. Part 
If. of Du Maurier’s story, “ The Martian,” 
is given. Success in Life and the Heroes 
of Every Day receive the consideration of 
Mr. Warner in Editor’s Study. New 
York. 


” 
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“ Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly,” 
for November, discusses The Moral 
Standard, Its Sources and Operations in 
Human Conduct, extendedly discussed by 
Professor Hudson. Public Aquariums in 
Europe; Animal Life; Shells; Double 
Personality; Popular Superstitions ; 
Science and Wheat Growing; the Deaf 
and Dumb, and the editor’s New Woman, 
are titles that are inviting topics for the 
reader. New York. 


““ World’s Progress.”—Illustrated. Con- 
tains notes with reference to new feat- 
ures in art, science, invention, industrial 
manufacturing interests, and so on. An 
excellent visitor to the home of the me- 
chanic and all interested in the world’s 
industries. Bailey, publisher. New York. 


“ The Literary Digest.”—The late num- 
ber received has a very full index for six 
months, May to October. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. New York. 


* Book News.”—November number con- 
tains an excellent portrait of Du Maurier 
with some home and foreign criticism 
on his life and works. The Notes and 
Comments on New Books are as extended 
as usual, forming an admirable number 
for the use of dealers in books and lovers 
of literature. John Wanamaker. Phila- 
delphia. 

“Won’t You Give Your Love to Me?” 
—<A pretty song and chorus which con- 


tains the elements of a waltz. F. W. 
Helmick. New York. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A complete line of the principal works 
and text-books on the subject of Phre- 
nology will be found on sale in London at 
the long-time established Phrenological 
headquarters of L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Im- 
perial Arcade, Ludgate Circus. We advise 
inquirers to write direct or to call at the 
above address, where every facility will 
be given to supplying just the book 
needed, or will aid one in selecting. 


We are prepared to supply any book 
published in London at the rate of 30 
cents to the shilling. When ordering, all 
we require to properly and promptly fill 
orders, is the exact title and name of 
author, the style of binding, and, if pos- 
sible, the publisher’s name, or in what 
periodical the advertisement was noticed. 


A specimen copy of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL will be sent on application. 
This is the oldest magazine on the subject 
published. It is edited by Professor Nel- 
son Sizer, Jessie A. Fowler, and Dr. H. S. 
Drayton, with timely articles from the 
pens of the best writers on phrenology, 
mental science, hygiene, etc. 
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We would say that the Publishing De- 
partment of L. N. Fowler & Co., London, 
at 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, is 
prepared to furnish all‘ our publications 
at catalogue prices, which in English 
money may be calculated as follows: 
15e. as 6d., 25c. as 1s 1d., 30c. as 1s. 6d., 
50c. as 2s. 2d., 75c. as 3s. 2d., $1.00 as 4s. 2d. 


The Science Dry Cell Battery is still the 
best one for the price in the market. It 
is made by a thoroughly practical and 
reliable company with the intent of meet- 
ing the requirements of a family battery, 
and is one for home use. For further 
purticulars see description on another 
page. 

“Movement Cure; or, Health by Ex- 
ercise.” A Manual of Exercise.—This 
popular work is superseded by no other 
on the subject in America. Its table of 
contents is of great value, in that it en- 
ables one, at a glance, as it were, to learn 
the movements and the principles govern- 
ing their application, directions for pre- 
scribing and applying movements, ex- 
amples of single movements as related 
to the feet, the legs, the trunk, the arm, 
head, and neck. Part three is devoted to 
the pathology of several forms of chronic 
diseases. Part four to massage treat- 
ment of invalids too feeble for self help, 
etc. Part five to the philosophy of hy- 
giene, and an addendum on mental hy- 
giene will call the attention of those seek- 
ing for information in this direction. 
Advertisement on another page. 


“ Massage.”—Another edition of Dr. 
Taylor’s popular book on massage is now 
ready. This contains remedial treatment 
of imparted motion. Price $1.00. 


Number thirty-two of the 
Nature Library,” entitled “ Human Na- 
ture,” is now ready. This, from the pen 
of Miss Jessie A. Fowler, will be welcome. 
When we consider her work as lecturer 
on and instructor in the subject of phren- 


“ Human 


- ology, it assures the pamphlet a wide 


circulation. 


The latest, the fourth edition of “ Sex- 
ual Neurasthenia,” is now presented to 
the public with preface by A. D. Rock- 
well, M.D., and says while many would 
gladly be freed from the chains that bind 
them, and are eager for help to that end, 
a large proportion are morally depraved. 
There are, however, a large number of 
unfortunates, who, without fault or wish 
of their own, are in a continual state of 
eretheism that is abnormal and patho- 
logical. Price $2.75. 

The “ Phrenological Annual and Regis- 
ter” will be ready in a few days. Price 
for a single copy, 25 cents, post-paid. 
Twelve copies to one address, $2.00. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A Merry Christmas and Happy New- 
Year to our readers. 

A year’s subscription to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL (which will be incor- 
porated with the English Phrenological 
Magazine) will make an appropriate 
Christmas gift. This Magazine for 1897 
will be greatly improved, enlarged, and 
full of attractive illustrated matter. 

The special departments of Phreno- 
graphs of Prominent Persons, Child 
Culture, Science of Health, Correspond- 
ence, and Field Notes will be continued 
as usual. New departments will be 
added. Short delineations of character 
from the photographs of new subscribers 
will be given, the action cf the different 
faculties and their combinations will be 
fully explained. 

A knowledge of the people with whom 
we come in contact will increase our 
power for usefulness, and the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL should certainly help 
in that direction. 

For a club of five subscribers at $1.00 
each, one year’s subscription will be 
given free. For a club of twenty at $1.00 
each, a full and written delineation of 
character will be given. 

With the bright business outlook for a 
new year, a little effort will enable you 
to secure the required number of sub- 
scribers. 

Miss Jessie A. Fowler has been ap- 
pointed trustee and vice-president of the 
American Institute of Phrenology. 

We have on hand pictures of the Class 
of ’96 of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology. We will send copies, carefully 
packed, for $1.08 each, post-paid. Orders 
should be sent in at once, as there are 
only a few copies remaining. 

In this picture are included with the 
graduates, Professor Sizer, Dr. Drayton, 
Dr. Nelson B. Sizer, and Miss Jessie Fow- 
ler. 

“True Manhood,” by Mrs. Shepherd, 
the author of “ For Girls.”—A complete 
guide to young men in early manhood 
for the attainment of moral excellence, 
force of character, and manly purity. 
The many testimonials received from the 
clergy, college professors, and doctors, 
encourage the publishers to advertise the 
best book on the subject in America. 
Gives information to boys about matters 
pertaining to their own bodies. The 
scientific instruction is drawn from the 
ablest authorities, while it is devoid of 
technical terms and complicated descrip- 


tions. This book should be in the hands 
of all parents having growing boys, 
and all boys should have a copy. A de- 


scriptive circular will be sent on appli- 
cation. 
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The Student’s Set of Books on the sub- 
ject of phrenology, intended for home 
reading, is being distributed far and 
near. It contains “ Brain and Mind,” by 
Dr. H. S. Drayton, or “ Mental Science 
considered in Accordance with the Prin- 
ciples of Physiology ;” “ The Tempera- 
ments,” by Dr. Jacques, or the “ Varie- 
ties of Physical Constitution in Man.” 
“ How to Read Character,” which has a 
chart for recording the size of the dif- 
ferent organs of the brain, “ Popular 
Physiology,” a familiar exposition of the 
different parts of the human system 
and the preservation of health, the 
plaster phrenological bust showing the 
location of the organs, “ New Physiog- 
nomy,” or Signs of Character as mani- 
fested through temperament and ex- 
ternal forms, “‘ Choice of Pursuits,” de- 
scribing seventy-five trades and profes- 
sions, and the temperaments and talents 
required for each, George Combe’s “ Con- 
stitution of Man,” considered in relatio: 
to external objects, illustrated, and 
“ Heads and Faces” and How to Study 
Them, a manual of phrenology and physi- 
ognomy for the people, which make it a 
most valuable library for the home, the 
association, or the school. See advertise- 
ment. Or with the China Bust, $13.00. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


The Standard. 


It combines the purity, blandness, 
and cleansing qualities of a well- 
made vegetable-oil soap, with the 
antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient 
properties of pine-tar and glycer- 
ine. Packer’s Tar Soap is constant- 
ly prescribed in the treatment of 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. 


“A LUXURY FOR 
a BATHING AND a 
SHAMPOOING.,.” 


The Packer Mfg. 
NEW YORK. 


Co., 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





The department for special instruction 
of private lessons in phrenology by mail, 
if desired, has been opened under the 
personal supervision of Nelson Sizer and 
Jessie A. Fowler. This valuable method 
of teaching has commended itself to 
many students and is being much in- 
quired after. Terms on application. 

L. N. Fowler & Co., London, are the 
authorized agents for Great Britain and 
Ireland of all the Fowler & Wells Co.’s 
publications. 


“For Girls.”—The twenty-seventh edi- 
tion of this popular book has just been 


made. The work appeals to mother and 
daughters. In this book special informa- 


tion respecting motherhood, ete., is 
given, with a valuable addendum and ap- 
pendix. Advertisement on another page. 


Human 
Nature 


The Phrenological fagazine 
of the |jest, but of world-wide repute. 


50 cents per year. 
Sample Copy, 5 cents. 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST, 
1016 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the 
Pacific States for all FowLer & WELLS’ 
Publications. 


International 
Centenaryof 
Phrenology 


100 pages. 


We wish to extend our thanks to 
Messrs. C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, 
New York, music publishers and dealers 
in music, music-books, and musical in- 
struments, for their courtesy in loaning 
us a harp used in one of the tableaux 
vivants on the evening of the Centenary 
celebration. 


Matrimonial 
Adaptation mm 
or, PHRENOLOGY 


APPLIED TO 
Home Life and the Domestic Relation, 
showing What Mental Qualities Har- 
monize, and Who May, and Who May 
Not Unite in Marriage. 

8vo, 64 pages, 25 cents. By S. P. SHULL. 


FOWLER. & WELLS co., 
27 Fast 21st Street, New York. 


‘FREE TO F. AM, Fine | 
Colored Engraving: show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinese 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods —bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 212 
Lroadway, New York. 


THE WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


Is the place where permanent cures are made of all 
forms of disease. Rates reasonable. A Christian fam- 
ily home. Address 

F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Minsi, 


MOVEMENT CURE: 


Dr. GeorGE H. TAYLor. Gres 450 pages. 
English cloth. Full table of contents. 


Price, $1.10, post-paid. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist ‘St., New York 








Mon roe Co., Pa 


or, Health by 
Exercise. By 





‘CIRLS! A Swedish gentleman wishes 


to correspond with a lady, with matrimony 


in view, but only according to the laws of 
Phrenology. Please send photograph and 
copy of your Phrenological Chart for ex- 
change. Address 


N. J., care of this Journal. 





CONGRESS REPORT. 


Containing all the Papers read and Speeches made 
at the Congress Meetings. 
Price, 15 cents. 
Phrenologists, or direct from 


Fully illustrated. Containing 


Can be ordered from all 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York. 
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The Fowler Phrenological Institute 
has been affiliated to the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, and has been further 
appointed its European centre and Eng- 
lish auxiliary. All members of the Fow- 
ler Phrenological Institute, therefore, 
will be affiliated members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. 


As the time and interests of the editor 
of the Magazine are being divided be- 
tween the American and the English 
phrenological firms, it was thought de- 
sirable that time and effort and material 
could be combined to advantage, and by 
uniting the long-established PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL and Magazine the read- 
ers will be the gainer, through being 
brought in touch with international 
news. The price has been reduced to 5s. 
per annum, which makes a cheap scien- 
tific and well brought out monthly. The 
proprietors wish to thank their numerous 
readers for their support, and trust they 
will continue their patronage in the new 
year. An extra form of sixteen pages is 
added with this number and will be con- 
tinued through 1897. 


LECTURERS’ APPARATUS.—Flexible 
black - boards. These flexible black- 
boards, size 18 x 24, mounted on rollers, 
have an outline symbolical head on one 
side, blank on the other. Supplied for 
$1.00. 





Special instruction will be given by 
Miss Jessie A. Fowler on physical culture 
for any of the following weaknesses: 
curvature of the spine, hip disease, de- 
fective joints, nervous prostration, pro- 
truding shoulders, weak joints, all of 
which cases she has successfully treated 
in the British Isles and Australia. Terms 
on application. 

G. C. M. says: I am sorry I did not 
commence taking the JOURNAL sooner, 
for I find it very interesting. 

We have a few copies of the November 
JOURNAL still on hand. Articles of par- 
ticular interest are the first pages of the 
essay on “The Organ of Human Na- 
ture,” by Jessie A. Fowler, now in 
pamphlet form, for 10 cents, a phreno- 
graph of Mrs. Toland, by Nelson Sizer 
reported verbatim from a personal ex- 
amination. The phrenotype of the late 
ex-Governor W. E. Russell is good, and 
also the always welcome chapters on 
Child Culture, by Professor Sizer. An 
article on “ The Rationale of Vegetarian- 
ism,” by Dr. Holbrook, and other good 
articles give useful information. Price 
10 cents. 


THE ORGAN OF HUMAN NATURE. 


This faculty is considered in number 32 of 
the Human Nature Library, to be ready 
Nov. 10, written by Miss JEssIE A. FOWLER. 


Price, 10 cents, post-paid. 








SPECIAL LESSONS IN PHYSICAL CULTURE 





Based on Scientific Calisthenics and Swedish Movements 
By MISS JESSIE A. FOWLER, 


Daughter of PROF. L. N. FOWLER. 


The highest recommendations have been received from EUGENE SULLY, 
Director Exeter Hall Gymnasium ; Georce Louis MELIo, Ex-Director 
Exeter Hall Gymnasium; EpitH Brap.ey, Beckenham, Kent. 

JAMES JOHNSTON, Botolph Lane, London, who says: 
“To secure her services, I consider it a distinct gain to any school or 


family. 
tious teacher than Miss Fowler. 
a first-class position.” 


It is impossible to find anywhere a more painstaking, conscien- 
In her professional capacity, she occupies 


Joun G. Murpocu, Camden Square, London, says : 
“ Five of my children passed through Miss Fowler’s hands, and received 


much benefit from her instruction. 


also their appearance. 
tant training,” etc. 


Private Instruction. 


Their general health was improved, 


I know of no one better qualified for this impor- 


Terms on Application. 


FOWLER &* WELLS CO. 
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CYCLE == 
CHAIN GRAPHITE 5 : 


DixoW’ 5 


i 
¥) is the best lubricant for chain and sprockets Qj 
D 
Q- 


known. Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and send 10 cents for a sample stick. 
Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSET city, W. J. ~ 
We treat all diseases, 


CURING | BY AYGIEN seate aud chronte 


with hygienic agents ; no medicines. Twenty-five y ears 
of practice have made us familiar with these diseases, 
and we treat them successfully. Diseases of women a 
specialty, also diseases of the digestive organs. 


Patients received into our house. Send for circular. 
SusANNA W. Dopps, M.D. Mary Dopps, M.D. 


2826 Washington Avenue, St. Loui«, Mo. 








Principles and Practice of Reme- 
MASSAGE dial Treatment by  Imparted 
Motion. Description of Manual 


Cloth, $1.00. 





Processes. I2m0. 203 pages. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East 2ist Street, New York. 





_ ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 





sexual Neurasthenia 


AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 


Its hygiene, causes, symptoms, and 


treatment. With a chapter on Diet. 
By Dr. Bearp. Fourth edition. 
Nearly 300 pages. Price, $2.75. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


21st St., J jew w ¥ ork. 


TOKOLOGY 


ALICE STOCKHAM. 


27 E. 


A Book for Every 
Woman. By Dr. 
Third 


Morocco, 


and revised 


edition. 370 pages. 


The 


to one who has faith in the physical redemp- 


price, $2.75 


Illustrated. dedication by the author 


tion of woman by correct living has been 


the inspiration. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 E. 21st St., New York. 








DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This, Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
massage within the reach of 
all. 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
pam , constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anemia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise,-but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased growth, exactly as they areby exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weaken 
organ can be restored. 

No.1. Six large wheels (1% in. diameter), wide buff- 
ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
handle, all highly polished and finished ; with book, 

No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 


Your Life Told by the Stars 




















Domain 
Parts of the Grand Man Relating | ¢,;.. | Date of 
tothe Zodiacal Signs Signs pean the Signs 
( . Mch 21 to 
| Fire Apr 19 


A 
Barth | “Yay” 


Water ——> 
July 22 
Fire — a 


sug 
Earth Sept yy 


—~ —— 


Air [Sept — 
| 


Pour Mi44%e Bigna Pour Positive Sigua 


fu is i. ta fo fase fafafe js 


| | Water = 2 to 
( Fire | a 22 to 
Dee 21 to 

{ Earth | "jan 
. 

: 
= | 

) Jan 2 to 
3) Air |" Feb 19 
i| % | Water Feb 19 to 











In Which of These Signs Were You Born? 


Send date of birth and 25c. for true 
reading of your life and possibilities. Reliability 
guaranteed. Address E. G. AMES, Tribune 
Building, P. O. Box 236, New York. 








An Old Favorite with New Features. 


4) THE Livine AGE, 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
A WEEKLY MaGazine or 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 

















it is Issued Every Saturday 44 Contains 
ARTICLES oF STANDARD anD POPULAR INTEREST 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 





In 1896 the subscription price of ‘'HE LivING AGE, which had been Eight Dol- 
lars a year, WAS REDUCED TO S1x DOLLARS. The effect of this change was to add 
hundreds of new names to the subscription list. 


Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the constituency and 
increase the usefulness of the magazine, the publishers have added several new fea- 
tures of interest. ‘hese include: 


Ist, The publication of oc- French, German, Spanish and 
sional translations of note- 


worthy articles from the Italian Reviews and Magazines. 


2d, The addition of a Readings from American Magazines. 


Monthly Supplement Readings from New Books. 
pgp a depart” 4 List of Books of the Month. 


This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, 
without any added cost to the subscribers, and without diminishing in the least the 
space given to the features which have made THE LIvING AGE for fifty-three years 
a household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The weekly numbers of THE LIVING AGE contain choice fiction; essays; 
sketches of discovery and travel ;’ papers in the department of biography, history, 
science, and politics in the broadest sense; poetry and general information: in a 
word, whatever is best and most important in current periodical literature. ‘The 
wide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which have 
characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the week- 
ly numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 

Rates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon application. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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of Specially Entertaining 


T H E COURS and Instructive Lectures 


through December 
Will be given on Wednesday Evenings, at the Hall of the 


American Institute of Phrenology, 


27 East 21st Street, near Broadway. 


December 2.—(Wednesday Evening). What Phrenology can do for the Home. 
{ How it Develops the Faculties of Children. 
( How it Educates the Mind. 
December 9.—Phrenology in the School; Some Practical Results. 
How Children Should be Educated, Trained, Stimulated or Checked. 
December 16.—The Coming Man and the Coming Woman, or 
What They must Know and Do. 
What the 20th Century will Yield in Intellect. 


Its Influences - 


Public Examination following each Lecture. 
Admission by Ticket on application to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 EAST 2ist STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


True Manhood f P R § ° A Special Physiol- 
gy, being a sup- 


manual for young men. A special . 
iain : revised and enlarged. By E. plement to the study of general physiology. 
. SHEPHERD. aC P y ministers ; > 
R. St . woe Recommended by ministers ; By Mrs. E. R. SHEPHERD. Twenty-seventh 
endorsed by leading journals ; approved by ? : 


United States army surgeons, and professor | edition. Over 220 pages. Fine English cloth. 
of anatomy of Howard Medical College. j 

Royaltzmo. Nearly 4oo pages. Illus- Gilt back stamp and India ink side stamp. 
trated. Printed in clear type, on heavy 
paper. Gilt back and side stamps. Burn- 
ished edges. 


PRICE, - - $1.25 FOWLER & WELLS CoO. 


FOWLER & WELLS Co. 
27 East 21st 8t., New York a7 E. arst St., New York. 


AMERICAN EDITION OF 


Father Kneipp’s “My Water Cure” 


+ Meine WafferFur “ 
By Rev. Monsignor Sebastian Kneipp. 


(A verbal and absolutely literal translation.) 


Price, $1.00. 


500 pages, elegantly printed on fine paper, 200 artistically finished illustrations. It gives also in a aero 
way correct object-lessons and descriptions of the Kneipp cure in all its different applications and methods 
CONTENTS: 

I. Part (about 150 pages), Water Applications. A. Wet Sheets. B. Baths (Full, Half, Sitting-bath, etc). 
C. Vapors. D. Gushes (Spouts and Douches). E. Ablutions. F. Packages (Bandages). G. Drinking Water. 

II. Part (about 80 pages), Apotheca. All the recipes and prescriptions of Kneipp's Herbal Medicines, Ex- 
tracts, Powders, Oils, Herb Teas, Compounds, etc., strength-giving food, bran bread, soups, and honey wine, as 
well as an illustrated description of all the herbs, the use of which Rev. Kneipp recommends. 

III. Part (about 200 pages). Treatment of about 150 different diseases. ; 

The book is an exhaustive and absolute authority on the Kneipp cure. Post-paid, paper, 60 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, 27 East 21st St., New York, U.S.A. 

















FROM 


HEADS, FACES 
EMPERAMENT> 


= << 


Je] -Uaholmeye! 








FOWLER & WELLS C@: F { LN. FOWLER. & CO- ays 
; © .— $100 . WOCENTS. |}, 7 IMPERIAL ARCADE, LUDGATE CIRCUS 4 He 
| (27 EAST 218 ST.~ NEWYORK: pep ANNUM > Se. L ARCADE LiDGA \.) 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


(ESTABLISHED 1838) 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


Tue Ewncrisn PHRENOLociIcAL MAGAZINE 
(ESTABLISHED 1880) 


Has been published for over half a century. It has always been in advance of the times in every- 
thing pertaining to the study of Human Nature, as well as all questions of health and 
hygiene. It is steadily gaining in public favor, and we are confident that the 
coming year will mark an important epoch in its history. 

To secure this result we are determined to spare 
neither trouble nor expense. 


EbDITORS, PROF. NELSON SIZER, H. S. DRAYTON, M.D., AND Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER 





AMONG THE MOST PROMINENT AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES FOR 1897 WILL BE 
CHARACTER STUDIES OF FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN 


in America and Europe. These Phrenographs are always interesting, and are widely 
copied and quoted by other magazines and the daily press. 


THE ENGLISH CHARACTER SKETCHES 


By Miss Jessizk A. FOWLER. 
THE CHILD CULTURE DEPARTMENT 


Will tell mothers and teachers how to study the capabilities of each particular child asa guide 
to its proper development. By PRor. NELSON SIZER. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Will contain, as heretofore, practical articles and valuable hints on health, and the hygienic 
methods of securing it. By H. S. DRAYTON, M.D., and English articles by Mr. ]. B. KESWICK. 


SHORT, USEFUL CONTRIBUTIONS AND STORIES 


By the best writers, on Character Reading and Character Building, Choice of 
Pursuits, Proper Selection in Wedlock, Relations of Employers and Em- 
ployed, etc., etc., etc. 


ARTICLES WILL ALSO APPEAR FROM TIME TO TIME FROM THE FOLLOWING 
WRITERS: AMONG OTHERS, 
Mrs. C. FOWLER WELLS, Dr. HOLBROOK, Dr. CAPEN, Mr. SHULL, Prof. ZIMMERMAN, Mrs. BALLARD, 
Mrs. DupLEY, Mrs. ANNA ALCOTT COMMELIN, Mr. JOHN ALLEN, Mr. WM. 
TAYLorR, Mr. WM. Brown, Mr. J. M. SEVERN, Mr. Dyson, 
Miss DEXTER, Miss E. Crow, and Miss LININGTON. 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Will include interesting items bearing upon Phrenology, but outside the direct Phrenological 
field. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS 


One Phrenological Organ will be described each month. 


INSTITUTE NOTES 
Will contain Notes and Queries from members of the American and English Institutes, and 
reports of their meetings. 


PHRENOLOGICAL STORIES. WIT AND WISDOM COLUMN. PHRENOLOGICAL HITS, 
A NEW DEPARTURE for New Subscribers to the Phrenological Journal 


To those who will subscribe for the Phrenological Journal before the first of January, a 
short delineation of the leading traits of the applicant will be given and printed in a special 
column devoted to the purpose called ‘“‘ Character Sketches from Photographs.” To insure 
accurate delineation both photographs must be accompanied by a stamp and directed envelope 
for the return of photographs. These, of course, to be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(five shillings English) for a twelve-month's subscription to the consolidated Phrenological 
Journal and Phrenological Magazine. 


FIELD NOTES, BOOK NOTICES, Etc. 
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PHRENOLOGY __. 


How can I Know Something About it? 





‘« THE STUDENT’S SET’’ of books on this subject, intended 
for home reading, will help you; and with the monthly visits 
of ‘‘THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL’’ will give further 
information in regard to Knowing yourself. 

This Magazine is now in its 51st year; it is steadily gaining in public favor 
because of its clear character studies of famous men and women from personal 
examinations. The information that parents and teachers are looking for in 
dealing with children will be found in the Child Culture Department. The prac- 
tical and valuable hints on hygiene, and plain suggestions for securing and 
retaining good health, will be found in the Science of Health Department. ‘Then 
the chapters that treat of such questions as 


Who to marry and Who not to marry, What occupation 
or pursuit in life one is adapted to for pleasure and profit, 


makes it the Alagazine for the Home; it is always instructive as well as enter- 
taining. Send us postal with your name and address for a sample copy. 


A GOSPEL OF HEALTH. 


Health Restored without a Physician 
and without Medicine. 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON, F.R.H.S., 


Author of * Life’s Outlook,” etc. 





This Treatise sets forth in clear and popular form the causes, and the way 
in which the different organs are affected, which lead to Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Hemorrhoids, Liver and Kidney Complaints. 

An effective and permanent Cure is given for these troubles, which was first 
discovered in Germany, and is largely adopted in America. 

The process of Cure is both simple and effective, and full instructions are 
given whereby anyone can easily apply it himself. 

The same process of Cure is also found most effective in Consumption, 
Cancer, Asthma, Worms, Acute Dysentery, Nervous Debility, and General 
Weakness. It strikes at the root or germ of disease; good digestion, pure blood, 
restored health, and mental vigor invariably follow. It has proved, and is 
proving, an Elixir of Life to many who have been given up by physicians 
as incurable. 

The Treatise contains many letters from those who have been restored, 
after many years’ sore affliction, to health and mental vigor. The Treatise is 
written in the interests of the afflicted, so that they may both understand and 
cure themselves without the aid of Medicine or a Physician. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS Co., 27 East 21st St., New York. 








“coca Bch 
TYPEWRITERS, Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
ALL MAKES. the nervous, weak, and debili- 


Remingtons, $40. Caligraphs, $25, tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 


| grateful, and harmless stimulant, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. giving renewed strength and 


vigor to the entire system. 


TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, | __Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me, 


ys: “I have used it in my own case 

1} Barclay Street, New York, | when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
i | tion with gratifying results. I have 
156 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. | prescribed it for many of the various 


Hammonds & Yosts, $30. 


forms of nervous debility, and it has 
38 Court Square, Boston, Mass. | never failed to do good.” 
| 
Descriptive pamphlet tree on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1, 
WE GUARANTEE THE TITLE OF EVERY Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


MACHINE SOLD BY US. 83-FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS.“&* 








FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS—AN OLD AND WELL-TRIED REMEDY. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over FIFTY YEARS 
by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all 
PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. # Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP, Orie “Krsp. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 





Trow PRINT, TWELFTH STREET, NEW YorK. 














